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PLANT THE STUBBLE LAND RIGHT AWAY 


HERE should not be an idle acre of stubble 

land in all the South this year. Foods and 

feeds are scarce and high-priced, and this is iia: oie wy. ce 
a condition that is likely to continue for an in- : - me See Pee 
definite period. With our long growing season, Fi re 2g 8*@ ok, Seal he . iy wat ae 
it is easy to grow a second crop after the small ‘eh 7 . Foo Oe fet 
grain is off, and not to do so means that we are 
getting from our lands only about one-half the 
returns we should. 

In the choice of a crop to plant after the oats, 
wheat or rye, there is a great variety to select 
from. Where soil conditions suit, lespedeza or 
Japan clover is perhaps the best of all hay crops 
to follow small grain, but it of course must be <n ; 
planted in the early spring. Cowpeas have long i, SS Pa Mere. PO 
been popular as a crop for stubble land, and are ee Ve ae ei r +t Sy 
still one of the best. If seed are plentiful, one * * ae : : Oe 9 a 
and one-half to two bushels per acre broadcast 
will make a heavy crop of hay; but if seed are 
| scarce it will probably be well to drill two or 
| three pecks per acre and cultivate about twice. 
| Sorghum, either alone or with cowpeas, may be 
| depended upon to make a heavy tonnage of hay, 
| and soy beans are also fine, especially in the up- 
per half of the Cotton Belt. 

Where there is any likelihood of a shortage of 
grain within the next twelve months, corn is a 
crop that may well be considered, particularly if 
the stubble land is fairly fertile. We would pre- 
fer to plant well below a levelon all well drained 
lands, as this makes cultivation easier and prob- 
ably enables the crop to withstand drouth better. 
Corn should be gotten in as quickly as possible 
now, and generally not later than July 1, except 
possibly in the Lower South. 

Food and feed are too badly needed to leave 
the stubble land bare; select the crop that best 
fits your particular conditions, and then get it in 
without delay. 
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Make Out-Houses Sanitary 


HERE privies and out-houses are necessary, as is most generally the case in 
small towns and country places, the odors arising therefrom are most nauseating 
and unbearable, particularly in summer. They are also the breeding place for 
millions of flies and other vermin. Flies do not respect the home or kitchen, but, on the 
contrary, transfer disease germs direct from filthy places to the baby’s milk, the meats, 
vegetables, pies and other foodstuffs. Typhoid fever is invariably transmitted from germs 
that originated in out-houses and such breeding places, and these germs are usually carried 
to the house and kitchen by flies that take an air route, bringing filth on their feet and snouts. 


One of the principle reasons for the large number of deaths from fly-conveyed diseases is that 
so many homes are entirely without toilet facilities or have privies that are fly breeding places. 
To prevent flies, the premises must be kept clean. Keep flies from having access to 
human excreta especially. Privy deposits will be consumed by sprinkling Red Devil Pul- 
verized Lye in the privies once or twice a week. 


RED DEVIL 








Red Devil Lye, plentifully 
sprinkled in privies every two or 
three days eats up privy deposits 
and other filth, keeps such places 
odorless and clean and helps to 
wipe out the pestiferous fly. The 
cost is only a trifle, while the 
benefits cannot be -measured in 
dollars and cents, 

Use Red Devil Lye for this 
important purpose, and you will 
be amazed and delighted to find 
how it actually eats up the filth. 
Do it at once, and get rid of the 
filth, flies and odors. 








? ? ? 


. Where is the fly born? In privies 
and filth. 


Where does the fiy live? In all 
kinds of filth, and he carries 
filth on his feet and wings. 


. Where does the fly go when he 


leaves the out-house? He goes 
into the kitchen, the dining 
room and sick room. 


. What does the fly do there? He 


walks on the bread, fruit, vege- 
tables and pastry; he wipes his 
nasty feet on the butter and 
bathes in the milk. 


. Does the fly visit patients sick with 


consumption, typhoid fever and 
cholera infantum? He does, and 
he may call on you next, carrying 
the infection of these diseases. 
What diseases does the fly carry? 
FA ae ae fever, consumption, 
rheal diseases, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and im fact, any 
unicable disease. 
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WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 


Families should buy in case lots 
(a case contains forty-eight cans). 
Remember that Red Devil Lye is 
not an expense. It is an invest- 
ment; because it promotes 
economy, sanitary surroundings 
and health. It is therefore most 
convenient and advisable for users 


to always have a case on hand. 





Avoid cheap, ruinous 
and wasteful brands, 
and if your grocer 
will not supply you, 
write direct to us. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Pasturing Oats and Clover Versus 
Cutting 


READER has a crop of winter 

oats on thin land with about half 
a stand of red clover. He wants to 
know which will pay better, to cut 
the crop for hay, or to pasture it with 
hogs and cattle until ready to plow 
for seeding to fall grain. 

It seems to us that probably the 
better method of disposing of the 
crop will depend on the relative needs 
for hay and pasturage. If hay is most 
needed, we would advise cutting the 
crop for hay and then after a little 
time pasture the clover until time 
to plow early for fall seeding. But if 
pasturage is the greater need, the en- 
tire crop may be grazed until time for 
plowing for fall seeding. If this lat- 
ter plan is followed the pasturing, or 
number of animals, should probably 
be heavy for a time, until the oats are 
mostly consumed, when the number 
of animals should be reduced in or- 
der to give the clover a better chance 
to grow and furnish more feed than it 
will if grazed too closely. 


More About “Guinea” Cattle 


READER referring to a recent ar- 

ticle on the subject, states that 
the “Guinea” cattle, quite a numerous 
breed, are scattered all over his coun- 
ty in North Carolina. 

There are individual animals which 
the owners or the people in some 
Southern communities may call 
“Guinea” cattle, but there is no 
“breed” of that kind or name. In oth- 
er words, there is not sufficient sim- 
ilarity in blood lines or breeding in 
these small animals, as they occur in 
different sections, to justify classing 
them as a breed.’ The individuals are 
often of entirely different breeding 
or origin, and nowhere are these ani- 
mals maintained as a pure breed. 
There is no registration, nor is any 
such breed recognized in literature, 
by breeders, in fair premium lists, or 
in any other way. In short, the call- 
ing: of small animals cof different 
breeding or origin by the name 
“Guinea” does not make a breed. 

That there are individual animals 
to which Southern people apply the 
term “Guinea” we have known for 
many years, but these animals often 
differ very widely in very many of 
their characteristics, except size. 
They are usually animals of mixed 
breeding, and often unknown breed- 
ing, which are small in size, partly by 
inheritance and partly by scanty 
feeding, But there are no facts or 
conditions which justify calling these 
animals as they occur throughout the 
South, a “breed” of cattle. 











Feeding Pigs on Sweet Clover 
Pasture 


READER has pigs weighing 75 to 

100 pounds each running on sweet 
clover (melilotus) and receiving 2% 
pounds corn daily per 100 pounds live 
weight. He asks: “How much tank- 
age should these pigs receive? Is this 
corn enough to secure maximum 
gains? Would it be profitable to put 
a few of these pigs in my orchard, as 
fruit has begun to ripen, and they 
would have the run of a Bermuda 
Pasture?” 

Pigs on a sweet clover pasture will 
get along pretty well without any 
tankage with their corn, but it will 
probably be found profitable to give 


them one pound of tankage for every 
eight to ten pounds of corn that is 
fed. In other words, a pig eating 2% 
pounds of corn a day will probably 
use one-fourth pound of tankage a 
day to good advantage. 

growth, probably 


For maximum 


more corn should be fed, but it doesa 


not follow that the gains will be made 
more economically by increasing the 
corn. To get the largest gains prob- 
ably all the corn the pigs will eat up 
clean twice a day should be given, but 
with sweet clover pasture, 24% pounds 
of corn and 4% pound of tankage a 
day for 100 pounds live weight should 
give good growth, and as intimated 
above possibly as economical growth 
as heavier feeding on high-priced 
corn. 

The falling fruit has feed value for 
the pigs, and this fruit and the Ber- 
muda pasture may easily equal the 
sweet clover pasture or surpass it, ac- 
cording to the amount of fruit obtain- 
ed by the hogs; but it will be neces- 
sary to feed some corn and tankage 
in addition, to obtain the largest 
gains. Unless the hogs root excess- 
ively they are not likely to do any 
harm in the orchard, and the falling 
or diseased fruit having feed value for 
hogs may well be utilized in this way. 


How to Feed Skim Milk to Pigs and 
Calves 


HE people of the South do not ap- 

preciate the full food value of milk 
and its products. It is not only the 
natural food of many animals, but it 
is also the best food. In other words, 
while other food and feed materials 
contain the required nutrients in 
varying proportions and in many 
cases in insufficient amounts, milk 
contains all required in the _ pro- 
portions needed for growth and 
health. Milk is not only our best 
food, but even at present high prices 
it is one of our very cheapest. In- 
stead of the increase in the price of 
milk decreasing its use, as it has to 
an alarming degree in some places, 
its relatively low price, even since the 
advance, should commend it to the 
housewife, especially for growing 
children. 

In view of these facts, the best use 
to which skimmed milk can be put 
on the farm is to consume it as hu- 
man food. It contains several times 
more food for man as it is than any 
animal can make out of it for him. 


But skimmed milk is also a most 
excellent feed for all young or grow- 
ing farm livestock. There is no other 
feed which will quite take its place, 
and this being true it should, if fed to 
livestock, be used to the best advan- 
tage. Probably the best proportions 
in which to mix skimmed milk and 
the grains generally used for feeding 
pigs are not over about 3 parts of 
milk to 1 part of grain, by weight. 
More milk will probably not produce 
as good results per pound of milk 
used. On the other hand, much less, 
say less than 2 to 2% pounds of milk 
to a pound of grain, is not sufficient 
milk to produce the best results from 
the grain used. In these proportions 
there is no danger of getting the pig 
too fat if he has the run of a pasture, 
where he gets some green feed and 
plenty of exercise, and nothing will 
produce quite as good results for 
growing young pigs. 

Some care should also be taken in 
feeding skimmed milk to calves. It 
is quite possible to give them more 





milk than they can use to best ad- 
vantage. To balance the skimmed 
milk for calves there must also be 
fed some grain. There is nothing 
better for this purpose than whole 
corn, or a mixture of equal parts of 
corn and oats. They need not be 
ground, in fact, the whole grain is 
better and the calves will begin: eat- 
ing it in sufficient quantities at from 
four to six weeks of age. Dry, clean, 
sweet hay will also be eaten and is 
probably better than grass or green 
feed for young calves getting a fair 
allowance of milk. They should have 
what grain and hay they will eat.....» 

Calves of some age may do fairly 
well on less milk, but more than the 
following quantities should probably 
not be given, for a great many calves 
are injured by receiving too much 
milk. Many cases of scours are pro- 
duced by the overfeeding of milk and 
practically all cases are best treated 
by a great reduction in the quantity 
of milk given. 


For large calves, first two weeks, 
quarts, 10 to 12 pounds a day. 

For small calves, first two weeks, 
quarts, 8 to 10 pounds a day. 


For the first three or four weeks 
this should be given warm in three 
feeds a day and the feeding should 
be done from scrupulously clean ves- 
sels. 

As the calves grow older the quan- 
tity of milk may be slowly increased, 
but at no time should the calf get 
over about 8 to 9 quarts, or 16 to 18 
pounds of milk per day. After the 
first month, at longest, two feeds a 
day are sufficient. When more than 
une calf is fed from a common feed- 
ing vessel some are likely to get too 
much, for it is not unusual for one 
calf to drink nearly twice as fast as 
another. Hence it is necessary that 
each calf be fed separately. Skimmed 
milk is too valuable a food for man or 
beast to be used carelessly or wasted. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Mule With Loose Bowels—Heaves 


5 to 6 
4 to 6 








READER has a mule which suffers 
from looseness of the bowels 
when working. 

This is not an unusual condition, 
but it may be due to any one of sev- 
eral causes. Some ‘high - spirited 
horses suffer in this way, and the 
trouble seems to be due entirely to 
the excitement or nervousness result- 
ing from the work or handling. Such 
animals are hard to keep in good con- 
dition and flesh if given much work. 
With other horses or mules the trou- 
ble is undoubtedly due to an over- 
loading of the bowels with hay while 
in the stable. Greedy eaters, given 
unlimited quantities of hay, are apt to 
suffer in this way when put to work, 
especially during the morning or 
forenoon after eating hay all night. 
Animals allowed green grass, legume 
hays or new hay are also likely to 
suffer from scours when put to fast 
or hard work. In other cases the 
trouble is due to irregular work; that 
is, horses which work only a part of 
the time are more likely to suffer 
from scours when put to work, espec- 
ially if this work be fast, like driving 
or riding on the road. 


To correct the trouble the cause 
must be located. If due to an excited, 
nervous condition, as is sometimes 
the case in _high-spirited or, more 
correctly speaking, nervous horses, 
the trouble is difficult to correct. Such 
horses are said to be naturally “hard 
keepers” and “washy,” and little can 
be done except to keep them from ov- 
erloading their digestive tract with 
hay and other feed just before being 
put to work, giving them regular ex- 
ercise and handling them carefully. 


Such a horse or mule should have 


the quantity of his daily allowance of 
hay reduced to about three-fourths of 
a pound for every 100 pounds of his 
weight; and all of it should be given 
at the end of the day’s work or at the 
night feed. Green grass, new hay and 
legume hays should not be used with 
such a horse. Care should be taken 
to start such an animal out slowly 
and carefully in the morning for the 
first half hour or for the first couple 
of miles, if on the road. 

In some cases medicines may be 
useful, but careful feeding and hand- 
ling will usually accomplish much 
more than medicines in such cases. 
Giving regular exercise, so as to keep 
the animal hard and fit for work, re- 
stricting the amount of hay, avoiding 
legume hay, new hay and green feed 
and careful handling will do more 
than anything else to correct the 
trouble. If the animal is not full of 
feed when started out from the stable 
the scouring is less likely to occur. 


But one tablespoonful of the fol- 
lowing mixture, given in some ground 
feed or placed on the tongue twice a 
day, may often have some beneficial 
effect: 


ounces powdered sulphate of iron. 
ounces powdered gentian. 

ounces powdered nux vomica. 
pound charcoal. 

pound cottonseed meal. 


-Heaves 


READER asks for a cure for 

“heaves,” stating that he has a 
horse that has had the trouble for 
about six months. 

When a horse has had heaves for 
six months there is no cure for him. 
“Cures” for heaves, are advertised by 
certain agricultural papers, but any 
one having any knowledge of veter- 
inary medicine knows that there is 
no “cure” and that such advertise- 
ments are fraudulent. 

Occasionally a case may recover if 
a change in location, care, feed, etc., 
Be made in the very first stages of the 
development of the disease; but when 
a case of heaves is once well devel- 
oped it is much more likely to get 
worse than to get better, regardless 
of the treatment given. 

Of course, it is a well known fact 
that certain medicines have the pow- 
er to temporarily suppress or hide 
the symptoms of heaves, but as soon 
as the effect of the medicine passes 
off the symptoms return. Horse trad- 
ers sometimes take advantage of this 
knowledge to get rid of a horse suf- 
fering with heaves. 

The most that can be done for such 
a horse is to reduce the hay fed to 
not over one-half the usual amount 
and feed all of it at night. Care 
should be taken to avoid having the 
horse full of feed or water when put 
to work. In other words, feeding 
and watering just before putting to 
work should be avoided when possi- 
ble and when it is not possible to do 
so then the quantity of feed arid wa- 
ter given should not be large. 

All dusty feed should also be avoid- 
ed, and when any of the feed is at all 
dusty it is a good play to moisten it 
slightly before feeding. 

The difficulty in breathing is likely 
to be greatly increased by exercise, 
especially on a hot and moist, or 
“muggy” day, when the stomach is 
full. 

By greatly reducing the hay, feed- 
ing it at night after being moistened 
and generally guarding against those 
conditions which aggravate the symp=- 
toms or difficulty in breathing, a 
horse suffering from heaves may con- 
tinue to do considerable work, but as 
stated, improvement is rare, while 
most cases get worse until finally the 
animal becomes useless through the 
development of lung, heart and diges~ 
tive disturbances with greatly in- 
creased difficulty in breathing. 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY | 











Texas Bluegrass Roots 


SEVERAL parties have written that 
they can supply the running root 
stalks of Texas bluegrass, in response 
to the query about this grass. Those 
who wish to sel’ zh -bluegrass should 
advertise it ana price per barrel in 
The Progressive Farmer. We give no 
free advertising on this page or else- 
where. 





Can You Beat This? 


M® A. C. Cureton, Liberty Hill, S. C., 

says that he has a quarter acre 
piece of land on which he made 73 
bushels of Irish potatoes last spring, 
and in early July planted six rows of 
corn which made eight bushels, three 
rews of teosinte to cut for his cow, 
and grew sweet potatoes on the re- 
mainder of the land and dug 60 bush- 
els. He values the produce of that 
quarter acre at $329. Next. 


Alsike Clover 


ILL alsike clover need sowing 

every fall or will it last longer? 
Mine is in full bloom and ready to cut 
now (May 24).” 

Alsike clover is far more nearly 
perennial than other true clovers, ex- 
cept white clover. In moist and fer- 
tile soil it will last several years. But 
if cut every spring and nothing done 
for the soil the crop will soon be 
small. One summer’s growth turned 
under in spring for corn or cotton 
will do much toward the increased 
fertility of the soil. 


Buffalo Clover 


| SEND a specimen of clover. Please 
give its name and whether it is a 
legume and good for pasture.” 

I have identified this clover for 
readers every spring. Being a true 
clover, it is of course a legume. Its 
tig brown heads are very conspicu- 
ous and attract attention. It is a na- 
tive plant in the South, but I have 
never known it to be cultivated. It 
is an annual like crimson clover, but 
not so valuable. Having crimson clo- 
ver, it is not worth while to experi- 
ment with plants of inferior value. 











Mildew on Roses 
“WHAT spray shall I use to prevent 


mildew on roses?” 

You can get the dry Bordeaux mix- 
ture in small packages now, and this 
is effective, but it makes the bushes 
rather unsightly with the blue color 
all over. Formaldehyde mixed at the 

‘rate of 1 pint in 25 gallons of water 
is also good and makes no blemish 
on the bushes. I have also used a 
preparation called “Fungine,” which 
comes in quart cans and is heavily 
diluted with water. But any of these 
must be used before there is any ap- 
pearance of mildew. We must prevent 
rather than try to cure plant diseases. 





Spring-sowed Wheat 


“WE SOWED February 8 five acres 
of Leap’s Prolific wheat on good 
loam, well drained. It germinated 
quickly, but soon turned red as 
though scorched. We used nitrate of 
soda on it, and -it grew green and 
seemed to take on new life. In a week 
it turned red again. Another applica- 
tion of the nitrate of soda. We have 
had continual rains here since it was 
sowed. Other farmers have the same 
experience, and are plowing the wheat 
under. We have wheat sowed in De- 


cember doing well.” = 

Spring wheat is useless in your cli- 
amate, and Leap’s wheat is not a spring 
You had as well plow it down 


wheat. 


4 


and put the land in corn. You will 
hardly make wheat enough to pay for 
saving it. 


Too Much Paris Green 
“ABOUT May 20 I dusted my cab- 


bage over with Paris green, using 
1 tablespoon of Paris green to 12 ta- 
blespoons of flour. I notice that the 
cabbage have blighted some since, and 
have been uneasy about eating it. |] 
read of the mixture in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, the mixture being 1 
pound of lime and 1 ounce of Paris 
green. I did not have the lime so 
used flour. Is there any danger in 
eating the cabbage?” 

You did not find the mixture advised 
on my page in The Progressive Farm- 
er, for I have never gadvised more 
Paris green than 1 part to 50 parts of 
air-slaked lime. I use this only be- 
fore the cabbage heads. If your cab- 
bage was well headed when the pois- 
on was used there will be none inside 
the head, and the removal of the outer 
leaves will clean it all out. The head 
grows from the inside bud, and the 
poison will be only on the ouside. 





Growing Beans 


interested 
and am a new-comer here and do 


“T AM in bean-growing, 
know the best variety for this 
high mountain country. How much 
land will a bushel plant and where can 


I get them?” 


not 


I suppose that you want to grow the 
dry white beans. You can grow in 
your cool and elevated section the 
dry white beans better than in the 
warmer parts of the state, but you 
will have more hand-picking and more 
trouble from weevils than in the 
North. The best bean to tFy will be 
the pea bean or navy. I think that if 
you are from the North you will find 
that beans are less profitable as you 
come south. A bushel and a half will 
plant an acre in close rows, and a 
bushel will do it in three-foot rows. 
You can get the seed from any of the 
leading seed houses in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or New York. 





Lime in Fertilizer 


“iN THIS neighborhood the cotton 

crop was very short and our supply 
of ‘cottonseed meal is short. I saw a 
bulletin last spring giving formulas 
for mixing fertilizers with lime or 
limestone. I have mislaid the bulle- 
tin and would like your opinion on 
the matter.” 


It is very well that you mislaid the 





2. 
is molding or rotting. 
briers. 
very numerous, 


grass and saving moisture. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: EIGHT THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ET the stubble land planted to a second crop without delay. 
Watch the recently harvested grain, seeing to it that none 


3. Plant some late watermelons this week, before it is too late. 
4. Mow the weeds in the pastures, and grub out the bushes and 


5. Pick the boll weevils out of the buds of cotton, if they appear 
6. Keep the cultivators going every possible moment, killing 


7. Plant plenty of crops to fill the silo, if you have one. 
8 Watch the pigs;. don’t let them get stunted for lack of feed. 











Still I had rather not use the poison 
after the head forms. I depend main- 
ly on air-slaked lime and salt to de- 
stroy the green worms. 





Rather Poor Seed Potatoes 


“Tt HAVE some Irish potatoes, Green 

Mountain, kept over in a cellar 
from last fall, They began to sprout 
this spring and the sprouts have been 
rubbed off. They are still sound. 
Will these make good seed for the 
late crops? They will have to have 
the sprouts rubbed off again.” 

The sprouting has used up a very 
considerable part of the plant food 
stored in the tubers to make growth 
till green tops appear. They will grow 
and make potatoes, but not as heavy 
a crop as seed that have been in cold 
storage and kept from sprouting. It 
would be interesting to get some cold 
storage seed of the same variety to 
plant alongside of these and note the 
difference. 





Sneeze Weed 


AM sending you a weed we call 
snuff weed. It is thought to be 
poisonous. Several horses have died 
here and this weed was thought to be 
the cause.” ‘ 

The flowers were badly dried and 
crushed, but they appear to be flow- 
ers of the Helenium Autumnale, or 
sneezeweed. I hardly think that it is 
poisonous, though not particularly 
wholesome. The dry and dusty flow- 
ers will cause sneezing, and that is 
probably the reason for the name 
snuff weed with you. It is a weed 
though, and weeds should not have 
place in a properly made and man- 
aged pasture. If the death of the 
horses could be traced to this plant 
it would be desirable to know it. 


bulletin. If you had read the paper 
more carefully you would have known 
what my opinion of the limestone fer- 
tilizers is. Aside from any damage that 
the lime will do to the other ingredi- 
ents, the formulas were ridiculously 
low grade. Never use lime or lime- 
stone in mixed fertilizers. Just now, 
when products of the farm are at their 
highest point, is no time to stint in 
fertilizers. Cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate are high-priced and so is 
cotton and corn and wheat and oats 
and potatoes and cabbage, and the 
man who wants to get the benefit of 
the high prices must farm well and be 
liberal with his fertilizer applications. 
The thing to do now is to get the 
largest crops. You can afford to use 
fertilizers liberally. 





Diseased Irish Potatoes 


“Tt HAVE some disease in my Irish 

potatoes, and would like to know 
what it is and how to prevent it. It 
begins by the plant having a few wilt- 
ed leaves, and spreads over the plant, 
finally killing it.” 

And you want me to make a guess 
as to the disease and tell you how to 
prevent it. Now I would like to sug- 
gest that in all cases of this sort 
guesswork is poor help. You have in 
your state, as in every state, an ex- 
periment station. These stations have 
men, microscopes and laboratories for 
the special purpose of studying these 
troubles and the remedy or preven- 
tion. They are there and paid for 
helping farmers and are ready and 
anxious to do it. Then it is easier to 
send specimens of diseased plants to 
the experiment station of your state 
than to depend on any guess I might 
make. I think that it may be the same 
wilt disease that affects the tomato 
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plant, and is the result of soil infec- 


tion, and no remedy or preventive 
is known. But it is far better to have 
advice based on actual examination 


and study than to adopt my guess, 





Better Have Thought of This 
Earlier 


“DLEASE tell me how to get rid of 
the green worms which are eating 
up my cabbage and collards.” 

Why did you defer seeking a remedy 
till the green caterpillars have done 
all the damage they can do? I have 
often advised about this matter in 
The Progressive Farmer, and many 
would be saved the trouble of writing 
if they would read the paper. Before 
the cabbage start to head spray with 
lead arsenate, 1 pound in 30 gallons of 
water. As they head, drop the poison 
and keep the cabbage dusted over 
with air-slaked lime in which a small 
amount of salt is mixed. Deluging the 
plants with the soapsuds from the 
weekly wash will also do food and 
help the plants. But it is too late to 
lock the stable after the horse has 
Leen stolen, and nothing you can do 
now will have much influence on the 
saving of the cabbage. 





The Potato Prospect 


CORRESPONDENT in the truck- 

ing section of South Carolina near 
Charleston, wrote that they have a 
large area in early Irish potatoes, and 
he is anxious to know when the crop 
of eastern Virginia will be going to 
market, as their shipping began the 
week ending May 20, and of course 
they do not want the Virginia crop 
on top of them. I have not been 
down in the Virginia counties recent- 
ly, but judging from the state of ad- 
vancement of the crop here, about 20 
miles north of the Virginia line on 
the coast, I would judge that early 
potatoes from Northampton County, 
Virginia, will be moving early in June. 
I am afraid that my opinion made last 
winter, when I urged the Southern 
farmers to go slow on early Irish po- 
tatoes is coming true, and that there 
will be no profit to anyone from the 
early potato crop this spring. Old po- 
tatoes are selling at from 50 to 75 
cents a bushel, and May 24 Florida 
new potatoes in crates were selling at 
$1 acrate. This means a positive loss 
to the grower. 

Last spring the early crop of pota- 
toes from the South was very profit- 
able. Then, too, there was a heavy 
planting in the great potato-growing 
sections north, and an immense crop 
was made. Then the fearfully cold 
winter prevented shipping, and an un- 
heard-of quantity of potatoes have 
been rushed on the spring markets, as 
it is absolutely necessary that they 
be disposed of. Knowing this condi- 
tion last winter, I urged the Southern 
farmers to forget the early potatoes 
except for home use. But an immense 
area has been planted. It is not 
pleasant to say, “I told you so,” but I 
did all that I could to prevent the loss 
that now seems inevitable, 


Now I would like to suggest what I 
believe will be a profitable crop of 
potatoes. This is the late crop plant- 
ed in July of the early sorts from seed 
that have keen kept in cold storage, 
or even the second crop from the 
early potatoes of the present spring, 
though the cold storage seed are bet- 
ter. Evidently the discouragement 
caused by the heavy and unprofitable 
crop in the North last year will have 
the effect of causing a reduced plant- 
ing there this year. With only a mod- 
erate or a normal crop in the North, 
the Southern farmer can expect a 
good profit from early potatoes in the 
season of 1919. This is the way it 
looks to me. But this is only prelimi- 
nary, and I may see reason for chang- 
ing my opinion next winter. Asa rule 
the next season following a very un- 
profitable crop is a good time to plant 
early potatoes, and vice versa. 
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| Threaded Rubber 


Insulation 


Where ? 


Read what follows carefully. It may 
clear up some points you haven’t under- 
stood and will enable you to explain 


them to any of your friends who may | 


ask you. 


Inside every storage battery there must 
be four different things—positive plates, 
negative plates, battery solution (or 
electrolyte) and zmsulation. 


Chemical action between plates and 
solution causes the flow ofelectric current. 


The insulation is a thin sheet of some 
material placed between each two plates 
—the positive on one side, the negative 
on the other. 
material of the plates from coming into 
contact and ruining the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is an ex- 
clusive feature of the ‘‘Still Better’’ 
Willard Battery, which is branded 
with a red circle inclosing the words 
‘““THREAD-RUBBER.”’ 


The reason Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion is such a remarkable improvement 
‘is because it lasts longer and does the 
job better—which adds to the durability, 
life and efficiency of the battery. 


Write Willard Storage Battery Co., 


It keeps the active 





Why? 


Because Threaded Rubber Insulation 
means a better battery at only a slight 
advance in price for you, the car owner. 


Willard might have been content with 
a battery that was already used by about 
85% of all car buildersand had given satis- 


faction to a million andahalf car owners. 


But the Willard policy is “‘ 


Improve 
whenever it is possible.’’ ? 


Because it is the answer to a definite, 
long-felt desire of engineers. 


They recognized the great durability 
and ideal insulating properties of rubber, 
but for years could not overcome certain 
obstacles to its use. 


This was because no thoroughly satis- 
factory way had been developed to let 
the battery solution pass zArough the in- 
sulation—its free flow being necessary 
to the chemical action which meant a 
good, strong electric current. 


3 Because the Willard organization 
persisted in working away at the 
problem till they found the answer by 
piercing the rubber with 196,000 little 
threads. 


Cleveland, Ohio, for free booklet, ‘‘The Story of 


196,000 Little Threads,” which gives further details, including the very important Willard 
“Bone Dry” Principle, which is another great advantage of Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
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Crops for Late Planting 


By 8B. L. MOSS 








HE man who has food and feed 
is fortified against hard times. 
Prices of his sales or cash crops 


may go to the bottom, but so 
long as he has plenty for himself, 
his family and his livestock to eat, 
there will be no real suffering on his 
farm. The food and feed problem 
has always been one of major im- 
portance to the Southern farmer, and 
war-time conditions have served to 
make it even more important. Wheat 





is certain to stay scarce and high, and 
this means continued high prices for 
other grains and feeds. 


ithe utmost importance that nothing 
year’s supplies of food and feed be 
Let us consider some of 


the crops that may yet be planted. 


for the South to raise too much corn 
It must be our chief bread 


grain for the next 12 months at least, 
and probably for the duration of the 
war. It must also, as it has in the past, 
be one of our main feed crops. 

In practically all the Cotton Belt 
except central and west Texas and 
Oklahoma, corn may be safely plant- 
ed until July 1, and in the lower third 
of the Cotton Belt plantings made as 
late as July 15 are generally success- 
ful, particularly if on a fair grade of 
land. Any plantings made after June 
15 should probably be of the Mexican 
June variety, if this can be had; but 
if Mexican June seed are not avail- 
able, then seed of the ordinary va- 
riety best suited to local conditions 
should be used. 



































IT is real economy. Texaco 
Roofing is proof against sun, 
rain, and the years; in addi- 
tion to resisting fire. And you 
can very easily lay it yourself. 
Write for samples. 


The TEXAS KA>) COMPANY 


Petroleum and \E5 
General Offices, HoustonJexas. Offices in_Principal Cities 


its Joroducts 
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Good preparation is important, 
though on most farms press of other 
work will call for as rapid prepara- 
tion as may be consistent with thor- 
oughness. On average well drained 
soils, listing with a turnplow, break- 
ing out the middles with a middle- 
breaker, and then planting in the wa- 
ter furrow, will make it possible to 
do the whole job of breaking and 
planting with four furrows to the row, 
and will probably be about the best 
plan the average farmer can follow. 
Chree or four light cultivations will 
usually suffice to make the crop. If 
fertilizers are used, acid phosphate at 
planting time and a dressing of ni- 
trate of soda when the corn is two or 
three feet high will probably be best. 


Sweet Potatoes.— Though widely 
grown, we do not believe the sweet 
potato has as yet been appreciated as 
it should as a producer of food and 
feed. Highly nutritious, it has the 
additional advantages of being suited 
to a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions and the ability to make a 
good crop when planted even as late 
as August 1. It has few enemies, and 
is practically a sure crop. 

If there is any danger of a shortage 
of potatoes for the family or feed for 
the hogs, a liberal acreage of the stub- 
ble or other land should be reserved 
for sweet potatoes, and some of this 
should be kept ready prepared, so 
that settings may be made after each 
rain. If fertilizers are used, cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate, vary- 
ing the proportions to suit different 
soil types, will be about the best that 
can be had. 


Peanuts.—This crop, besides being 
one of our best for pork production, 
has recently come into its own be- 
cause of the great value of its oil con- 
tent. Either as a cash crop or for the 
hogs, peanuts, particularly the Span- 
ish, may be planted as late as mid-July, 
and eyen somewhat later in the ex- 
treme South. The rows should be 
made narrow, not over 30 to 36 inches, 
and the plants should average about 
6 inches apart in the row. Any wider 
planting will mean decreased yields 
and profits. 


Late Hay and Forage Crops.—Cow- 
peas have long been and probably 
will continue to be a favorite with 
many Southern farmers. Besides be- 
ing a soil-improver, it is one of our 
best hay crops and provides a supply 
of splendid human food as well. 


Seed peas are now being quite gen- 
erally quoted at from $2 to $2.50 per 
bushel, and at these comparatively 
low prices by August there should not 
remain in all the South a bushel of 
cowpeas unplanted. If there is time 
to prepare and cultivate the crop and 
it is desired to economize in the use 
of seed, planting two to three pecks 
per acre in three to three-and-one- 
half-foot rows and cultivating two or 
three times, will probably be the best 
plan to follow. Where seed are plenti- 
ful and it is needful to get the crop in 
in a hurry, broadcast planting at the 
rate of six to eight pecks per acre 
will be advisable. 


Soy beans keep growing in popu- 
larity, and they deserve it. The crop 
is one of our very best for hay and 
hog-grazing, and may be planted as 
late as July 15. To do best, the beans 
require a rather well prepared seed 
bed and some cultivation. Two or 
three pecks of seed per acre in rows 
three to three and one-half feet wide 
will be about right. Don’t plant soy 
beans broadcast. 


For producing a heavy tonnage of 
hay, sorghum is probably the best 
crop we have. To make the best hay 
and hay that is not so difficult to cure, 
rather thick broadcast seeding is best, 
—one to one and one-half bushels per 
acre. Mixing cowpeas with the sor- 
ghum will result in a better quality of 
hay, though the yield per acre will 
probably be reduced. The peas and 
sorghum seed may be mixed in vary- 
ing proportions, anywhere from equal 
parts of each to five or six parts peas 
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Prices 
Hammered 
Down—Special 
Sale by Mail 


Tr Montgom 
Mid-Summer 
Mail is now on. 
are cut deep in practi- 
cally every line of mer- 
chandise. If you have 
- received a copy of 

100-page Special 
Mi. Summer Sale Book, 
send your name and ad- 
dress today. Yours by 
return mai free. 


That whole book is packed 


with special offers—every 


aw 
-priced bargains. Make 
use of its more than a thou- 
sand opportunities to save 
money on things you need 
to wear, eat or use. This 
sale is for consumers only; 
By excessive orders can 
you are not fully 
- with the goods and 
the prices, you get your 
money back without a ques- 
tion. 


Ward 


e by 
Prices 





Chicago Kansas City 
Ft.Worth Portland, Ore. 
Please Write House Nearest You 


Camners 
$3ino 


Outfitscomplete. Write 
at once for full descrip- 
tion of greatest line of 
canners ever offered, 
and for our 

FREE 


41 Tested 
Canning Reeipes 

Easiest, quickest, most 
economical method ever 
devised for canning your 
fruit . c vegetables. 

















te today. 
PHILLIPS MPG. CO. 
Dept. B Nashville, Tena. 
‘ers of 
ia the wortd 












Cheaper Power 


OTTAWA °2-50 
ENGINES 





70 


Year Kerosene 


Guarantee ~ Gasoline 
Woe my Kerosene Engine you ean get mere 
La p gallon of 12¢ = e than 
p= oena < ry ssoline in eny ascii 


touperate, All Bizes and Styles, Se de tid 
FREE BOOK Before youarrangetotryany en- 
ay 


ou @nder- 
stand engines tik e you = 


to. Low prices, ie you 
today. 
GEO. E. LONG, 














We are the lenges, headless Nf Megs and Poultry 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market mee quanantend with quid 
References, First Nationa) Bank, Richmond, Ys. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
D, VA 














feoxvey ee HIGHEST 
ested) PRICES PAID! 


Remittance mailed same day shipment reeeived 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Woo!) Bags and Priee List 
M. SABEL & SONS te. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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to one of sorghum, being 


mended. 


Garden and Truck Crops.—Just as 
off the 


soon as one crop is garden 
another should follow. Bush snap | 
beans, pole beans, bush lima beans, 
beets, carrots, corn, okra, cushaw, cu- 
cumbers and pumpkins may be plant- 
ed in June and July. 


The fall Irish potato crop promises 
to pay this fall, and certainly every 
farmer should aim to put in at least 
enough to supply the family needs 
until the spring crop comes in next 
year. As getting a good stand of fall 
potatoes is probably the most diffi- 
cult problem in growing them, 
should be given some study right now 
It will be well to select the land that 
is to go in potatoes and thoroughly 
break and harrow it rather early, so 
as to keep down weeds and grass and 
save moisture. 


how to grow fall potatoes. 











A Bread Board 


O KITCHEN should be without a 

good bread board and the illustra- 
tion shown herewith is a good model. 
It should preferably be made from 
some light, firm wood that will not 
transmit any taste to the bread made 
upon it. A board made of yellow pop- 
lar is very desirable, though almost 
any wood may be used. 


The size the board should be made | | 











BREAD BOARD 
Where 
much dough has to be made at one 


A HOME-MADE 
will vary with different needs. 


time, it should be large, and where 
little is made, it can be smaller. A 
board 16 by 24 inches in size is about 
right for an average family. 
should be bored in the upper end of 
the board (shown by the cross-mark) 
for hanging up the board when not 
in use. 
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The Right Kind of Building Insur- 
ance Pays 


HERE is hardly a farmer in the 

South who does not call to mind 
some brother farmer who has lost an 
uninsured dwelling by fire. In a great 
many such cases, the farmer suffer- 
ing the loss did not have enough 
money to replace the building and 
friends went about the neighborhood 
taking “subscriptions” for him. 

And such occurrences are not a 
thing of the past. They are an almost 
daily happening—and in counties that 
have mutual fire insurance associ- 
ations. 

Most farmers are willing to help an 
unfortunate neighbor, but they ex- 


pect a measure of coéperation in re- | 


turn. When a farmer has refused to 
join a fire insurance association, he 
has refused to help, through the or- 
ganization, any unfortunate brother 
farmer. How then can he expect 
sympathy and financial aid from the 
farmers he has turned down? 

It pays to join a mutual fire insur- 
ance association; and if you are not 
a member of such an association, Mr. 
Farmer, join one as soon as you can. 





SEEN ELSEWHERE 


If an S and an I, and an O anda lU, 
With an X at the end spel! Su, 
And an E and a Y and E spell I, 
Pray, what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S and an I andaG 
And an H E D spell side. 
There’s nothing much for a speller to do 
But go commit siouxeyesighed! 
Hotel Register. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhoo, 


recom- |] 


this | 











CONCRETE F 








Then watch for arti- | 
cles in The Progressive Farmer on 


SOMETHING TO MAKE | 























A fence that will last 


Do your fences need constant repair? Do they keep 
your stock from damaging your crops, or your neigh- 
bors? There’s one sure way of having good fences, use 


Concrete Fence Posts 


They are everlasting. They can’t rot or burn. 
They are easy to build and cost no more than wooden 
posts. They make your farm neat and good looking. 

Twenty concrete posts 7 feet long, tapering from 
6 inches square at the bottom to 4 at the top, re- 





A hole | 


quire only 6/4 bags ot Atlas Cement (ask your dealer 
what this will cost), 13 cubic feet of sand and 20 cubic 
feet of small pebbles. You may have the sand and 
pebbles on your own farm. 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


Its uniformly high quality makes it best to use. 
Farm Book make it easy for you to build a concrete 
hog wallow watering-trough 
manure pit bacn floor 
sidewalk foundation feeding floor 
feeding trough garage root cellar 
—and many other improvements for the farm that are everlasting, cost little to 
build and require no repairing. The Farm Book also tells about concrete silos, 
barns and other large buildings. Send coupon below. 






Full instructions in the Atlas 


celler floor 
barn approach 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Member of the Portland Cement Association 
National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 
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PORTLAND 


ATLAS «CEMENT 


The Standard by which a W. > Other makes are mea Fureds: 



























THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co,, National Bank Blidg., Savannah, Ga. 





Send free Atlas Farm Book. I expect to build a 
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KERO- OLL 
ENGINE 





Bame and Address 





Offer. Writefor quent Ay 


you select any engine. Save $15 to 


WITTE cEN GIN ES 

































Full weight— 


Galvanized . Roofing Products 
In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. 
APOLLO- KureromsQoaperGtesl Galvanised Sheets are the most dur- 
fre ey ype ee, f this anwitorial for Aookng Take 
verte on ee. Ke ae ory 1 = is also slow mowrular b be 
iow 


“Better Bui die pookler: 











TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 





tala to by oe. peed k for free 
AMERICAN SHEET 













When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pre- 
gressive Farmer.” 













Intensive 
Production 


HE thresherman to make 

money these days must crowd 
every working hour with pro- 
duction of the most intensive 
kind; if his machine nee or 
breaks down he isaloser, When 
the drive is on, his machine must 
work easily and work profitably. 
Adverse conditions must not slow 
his output to the losing point. 


Moving machinery that is over- 
worked is liable to trouble. A 
mechanical part that can do the 
same work without power or mo- 
tion is not. That is why the ‘‘Man 
Behind the Gun,’’ exclusively 
used in the Red River Special 
Separator, gets results. it re- 
quires no adjustment and yet 
accomplishes more clean separa- 
tion than other machines can 
get from end to end, 


Save the Farmers’ 
Thresh Bill 


Investigate the Junior Red River Spe- 
cial; the thresher for small power and 
home work, Write for circulars. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
tn Conti Busal Since 1848 
Beidere exclusively of Red River Spe- 


hreshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


Battle Creek Michigan 


te 














6ave you every way. 

Here's the best value in a silo filler ever 
Offered you. We say this from 47 years 
farm machinery manufacturing. Weknow 
that the new Appleton, with its important 
new features, will prove the biggest labor- 
6aving, time-saving and money-saving 
machine you ever bought. 

Built on the same quality basis as all the 
Appletons—the same iremendously 
etrong, everlasting frame and trouble- 
proof construction; big capacity and light 
running qualities that make the Appleton 
always outdo and outiast other silo fillers. 
Sizes for 6h.p. and up. Don’t wait until 
you are ready to order. Write today for 


Two Free Books 


One onsilos and silagecrops. 
The other our catalog show- 
ne machines in 
color and describing 

the new features. 











itylee 
Write for Greatest money sav- 
ing e bargain book ever printed. Brown 
fence ta made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 
IZED Wire. Resists rust Also 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factery Prices. Freight 
Write for free fence book and sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
- c Ohle 
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Who Fills Your Silo? 


There’s just one way of being sure ofa full 
Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to fill 
with your own equipment. A 3 or 4 H. P. 
will operate a small PAPEC. 
a saving of $75.00 to gi50.90 yearly ap- 
to . write y for our sew 

cal je— it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO, 
121 Main Street, Shortaville, M. Y. 
















—best and cheapest means of 

for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
and number stamped t: 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. 6. @ureh @ Co., 184 W. Heres St Chicage 


Tag your stock 
identifestion 














[This is No. 24 of a series of 52 


The twenty-fifth, “Silage and Soiling 


PASTURES FOR DAIRY COWS 


By Tait Butler 
aritcles on ‘“‘How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.’ 
Crops 


for Dairy Cattle,”’ will appear next 








week,.] 
"Tite cost of feed is the largest 
item of expense in dairy produc- 
tion; hence any reduction in the 
cost of feed, which does not lower the 
efficiency of the cow, tends to in- 
crease profits. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that the dairy cow produces more 
largely and economically in the late 
spring and early summer when the 


pastures eare best, the temperatures 
moderate and the cows living in the 
open, under the most comfortable 


conditions. If these be facts then it is 
plain that the task of the dairyman is 
to maintain these conditions—succu- 
lent feed in abundance, a balanced ra- 
tion, and the comfort of the cows—to 
the highest degree whic intelligent 
management can secure. 


Succulent feed may be _ supplied 
dairy cows in three ways: By pastur- 
age, soiling and silage. Soiling crops 
and silage will be discussed in an- 
other article in this series, and this 
article will deal with pastures only. 


Why Pastures Afford the Ideal Means 
of Feeding Dairy Cows 


ASTURES have several advantages 

which make them the ideal method 
of feeding dairy cows. First, when 
lands are not extremely high-priced, 
pastures furnish the cheapest feed for 
cows. Second, the feed is in the best 
condition for large and economical 
production. Third, the labor and care 
of the stables and cows are less. 


In the South, where land is abund- 
ant and comparatively cheap, good 
pasture offer the dairyman his best 
opportunity for increasing this pro- 
duction and reducing its cost. But 
Southern pastures, as a general rule, 
are not good, because too little atten- 
tion has been given to the making of 
good pastures and caring for them in 
a way to maintain them at their best. 
Rich soils, a large rainfall and a long 
growing season are the foundation on 
which good pastures are built. With- 
out these a large use of pasturage in 
economical dairy production is impos- 
sible. The South has the abundant 
rainfall and long growing seasons, but 
unfortunately our soil is not generally 
rich, and most of that used for graz- 
ing is quite poor. 

With good pastures only the best 
cows will pay for extra feed or con- 
centrates. Authorities often state that 
a Jersey cow giving less than 20 
pounds of milk or a Holstein giving 
less than 25 pounds will not usually pay 
for any grain feed when on good pas- 
ture, but these authorities have in mind 
something entirely different from the 
average pasture, especially from the 
average Southern pasture, when they 
speak of “good pastures.” But if this 
be true that a good pasture will furn- 
ish such cows all the feed they can 
economically consume it must be ap- 
parent to all that a good pasture is of 
great importance in the economical 
feeding of dairy cows. On the aver- 
age Southern pasture practically all 
dairy cows in milk will require some 
grain or concentrates in addition to 
what they can gather from the pas- 
tures, but, the better the pastures the 
less grain that will be required. 


The period of good pasturage does 
not usually last throughout the graz- 
ing season. In periods of dry weather 
and especially during the late summer 
and fall-the pastures frequently fail 
to furnish near all the feed desired, 
consequently it is not good practice 
to depend entirely on the pastures to 
feed the cows during the grazing sea- 
son. It is equally as bad or worse 
practice to fail to feed the cows grain 
when they are not getting sufficient 
feed on the pastures as to feed more 
grain than they can use economically 
when on good pastures. It is true, as 


many have observed, that cows fed 
grain while on pasture are likely to 
do better when they go on winter 
feed than those which received no 
grain during the summer; but this is 
probably due to the fat or other mate- 
tials stored up in their bodies, and it 
is doubtful if it is economical to feed 
cows grain in the summer which they 
cannot pay for at that time by in- 
creased production, in order to in- 
crease their production the following 
winter. 


The pasture should be looked upon 
as the most economical means of 
feeding dairy cows, and consequently 
the larger the part of the required feed 
for the best production which the cows 
can secure from the pastures the 
more economical tht production. But 
the pasture should be looked upon 
just as the silo, the hay mow or the 
grain bin is looked upon. It cannot 
furnish feed unless it is there in 
abundance. An empty silo or feed bin 
cannot furnish feed for cows, neither 
can a bare pasture or one grown up 
in weeds and brush. A good soil, fer- 
tilization, cultivation (keeping down 
the weeds and brush), drainage, pre- 


vention of washing, etc., when applied | 


to the pasture will produce more feed 
and usually at less cost than when 
applied to the usual forage crops to 
be harvested or stored for feeding the 
cows during the winter. It has al- 
ways appeared strange to the writer 
that dairymen give so little time to 
the making and maintaining of good 
pastures when they willingly give so 
much time and their best soils up to 
the making of silage and hay crops, 
which, while good and necessary, are 
not better nor more necessary for 
economical dairy production than 


good pastures. 
But the best of pastures and pasture 
conditions cannot be maintained 
throughout the grazing season, for 
some years, at some times, the pas- 
tures will become short or dry and 
furnish too little feed. In the South, 
this will not often occur if the pas- 
tures are on good land and are pro- 
perly handled. If washing be pre- 
vented, the weeds and brush kept 
down and too many animals be not 
grazed for the acreage, it will be sel- 
dom that the pastures will not furnish 
an abundance of roughage, and dur- 
ing most of the season they would 
furnish practically all the feed the av- 
erage Southern dairy cow can use 
economically. But only very good 
pastures will do this, and good pas- 
tures can only be had on rich land 
with good management. 


Silos to Supplement Pastures 


However, for those periods when 
the pastures are for any reason un- 
able to furnish the feed necessary, 
provision must be made for a supply 
from other sources. Silage or soiling 
crops must supplement the pastures, 
because feed in succulent form must 
be supplied, and if the pastures do not 
furnish it other methods must be 
used. Moreover, the dairy cow re- 
quires a better pasture than beef cat- 
tle. In other words, a beef steer may 
travel over a larger area in order to 
get his feed than a dairy cow can to 
the best advantage. The pasture must 
be good enough so that the dairy cow 
can gather what feed she requires and 
spend considerable of her time in the 
shade chewing her cud. 


In short, while pastures furnish the 
cheapest and best feed for dairy cows 
they must be good pastures, and by 
good is meant something much better 
than is usually understood from that 
term. On nothing more than on the 
making of better pastures does the 
future success of the dairy industry in 
the South depend. 
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ae ed | these times, doesn’t it? But 
you can DO it just the same— 
-i.| | uickly, easily, cheaply! And 
Z—in the interesting new free 
a ey Smaticy book proves how! 













i Yes,sir! Youcanfattenyour 
hogs, sheep, cattle, poultry 
with meal made quickly and 
better than ever you heard of 
—you can SELL your A-1 hay 
mill-off grades and, instead of 
letting your peanut hay, Les- 
cdeza, velvet beans and other 
orage go to wasfe, you can 
make it into the best Combi- 
nation feeds ever seen. 


Smalley 


Silo Filler sir 


' izes 
A genuine feed saving of 1-5 to 1-3 
—for Dixie fasmers who e our 
famous_ Patented Recutter Attach. 
quailed capacity! 6u0 te 
our with Junior Mill 

engine 








- 
Junior Mill 
Capacity 600 to 
900 Ibs. of meal 


rhr.—6 *o 
Bh p.engine 
























































tonnage! 1080 to 2340 mea 
hour. Belt troubles ended! Chain 
Drive Blower eliminates "em—saves 




















-4 in power alone Four sizes of 
Alfalts cutters with top apron. 
ALL the facts! — and 

calf Write now! 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $2Qe er si0 curtine © 


je or SILO CUTTING 











Worke in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does- 
n’t pull like other cutters, Absolutely no danger. 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 man andl 





horse. Here is what 1 farmer says: 

Gentlemen :—I used the Corn Harves- 

ter for cutting corn for silage and one 

man and horse did the work of seven 

men last year and did it better. Was 
well pleased with it. Yours truly, 

Cc. R. FINCH. 

Clover, Virginia 

Sold Direct te the Farmer 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this Ia- 

bor-saving hi also tosti: jials of many users, 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 6 Lineoln, Llinois 

















FENCE. FACTORY 
PRICES 


Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 


y 
prices. 
Oentee Ce., 
Birmingham, Ala 














THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from {5 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, indiana. 
















When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 









Of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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IN STOCK—READY TO SHIP NOW | 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We have on hand ready for 
shipment the day your order 
@ is received Spotless Standard 
| Quality and Spotless Special 
i Guaranteed Rubber Roofing. 
Send us your order with the 
4 certainty it will not only be 
f filled ag once but you will get 

the best low cost roof pro- 
tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
lastyear. Strictly lst grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and 
cement; anybody can layit. Spotless 
Standerd Quality—1-ply, $1.35; 2-ply, $1.75; 
8-ply, $2. 10 per roll. Spotless Special—i-ply, 
$.58; 2-plp, $1.98; 3-ply, $2.38; 4-ply, $2.73 per 
roll. Order from this adv. Samples free, 
THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 

“The South's Mail Order House.” 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Virginia. 





















Petersburg, 


“Roaver Board” Distributors. 


a THE GORDON SOY BEAN 
HARVESTER 

after thirteen consecutive 

successful seasons, is the 

best to be had. Write 

L. S. GORDON, Maker, 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
or 
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TURNAGE BROS., Dealers, 
\———— Ayden, N. C——/ 


BARN&ROOF PAINT 


More barns and roofs rot out than are de- { 
stroyed eny other way. Painting. 


pre- 
vents rotting. aunt your out-buil ings p 
TANNER “TESTED” PAINTS 

rs to their life, increase their 
nprove their appearance, at 

pense. Tanner Barn and 
‘ainta look better, last longer 
sc our experts know how to 
mix puints to suit the Southern cli- 
mate; oe covering capecity, lasting 
colors. We are oldest and rest paint 
mrs in South. Quick shipment; low prices. 
OUR S! SCIALTIES: Ready-Mixed house, (In- 4 
terior and Exterior), Roof, Barn, 
Buggy and Auto, Paints, Shingle is 
Stcins Varnishes, Brushes, Oils, 4 
Engine Oils & Grease, Coal & Pine “a 
Tar, Crudoleum(for spraying hogs.) 
Writo for price list and color card. 


Tanner Paint & Oll Co., Inc, 
1415 E. Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 



































Many aregnaking $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices. $5.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and Jabels. Wiite for FREK BOOKLET. ——VJ 
We also ,annvfactnre Home and Community 
team I’ressure Outfits, 


The Carolina Wictal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 


GoopD 


OSITION 


We will give YOU a written GUARANTEE 
to secure for YOU a Government or business 
Position (office position), paying from $1,000.00 
to $1,200.00 a year. Prepare for the position 
at _ your home, in your spare moments, by taking, 
BY MAIL, our EIGHT-weeks’ Civil-Service-Mercan- 
tile-Bookkeeping Course or our SIXTEEN-weeks’ 
Shorthand-Typewriting Course. More than 300,000 
bank cashiers, bookkeepers, and stenographers owe 
their Success to our 
Courses, which are indorsed by business men 
approved by the Government. For rates, address 
DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Drawer 86 Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Man on Shares 


FOR SMALL FARM (76 Acres) CHESTER, VA., 
who knows general, intensive farming, owns_his 
team, and can operate small farm tractor. Gen- 
erous share to the right man for term of years. 
References required. Address, 

LOUIS A BAKER, Benwood Farm, Chester, Va. 

Or See CURTIS LIVELY. 
itislatia 
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The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next 
feed meal to 


O NOT 


poultry. 


cocoanut 


Growing chicks, to make a rapid 
growth, require abundant shade. An 
ideal range is one that furnishes suc- 


culent green feed and insects, with 
sufficient fruit or shade trees 

While good chicks can be grown 
under intensive conditions and on a| 


small patch of bare ground, there is 
a strong tendency toward dwarfiness 
and lowering constitutional vigor. 
Continued breeding from such stock 
under such conditions 


and rearing 


will so lower the vitality of the flock | 


| that the eggs will have low “hatch- | 


ability”. 

Here’s a whitewash that pleases 
everyone. Slake two pecks of lime 
with boiling water, adding the water 
slowly ,and stirring constantly until 
a thin paste results. Mix thoroughly 
with the paste a gallon of salt. Add 
water to bring the salted paste to the 
proper consistency. Throw a handful 
of Portland cement and a teaspoonful 
of bluing in each pail of whitewash 
just before applying. The cement 
makes the wash stick to wood, stone, 
brick, or concrete, and not rub off, 
while the bluing counteracts the gray 
color and gives you a snow-white 
wash. 

Break up a sitting hen by moving 
her to another pen before the inclina- 
tion to sit is well established. I usu- 





ally put her outside in a yard, where | 


she will walk back and forth along 
the fence trying to get out. Feed the 
sitters a good egg mash and see that 


| they have water and shell material. 











Home-Study Business-Training | 








The Ancona is an egg breed that 
has made good. However, it is nota 
new breed by any means, as similar 
fowls have been bred in Italy for gen- 
erations. There, the variety is known 
as the Mottled Leghorn, and speci- 
mens were first brought to England 


in 1851. -. 
First place in the 1917 Hawksbury, 





New South Wales, egg laying compe- | 


tition went to a Black Orpington hen 
with a record of 312 eggs, and a Single 
Comb White Leghorn hen was second 
with 308 eggs. The period was one 
year. And yet some say that Orping- 
tons, and particularly the Black va- 
riety, are persistent sitters. 
FRANK C. HARE. 





° 
Guernsey Sale in Loudoun County, 
ae 
Virginia 

ELOW is a list of the purchasers and 
prices of the Guernseys sold on May 18 at 
Purcellville, Va., by the Loudoun County 
Breeders’ Association. _There was a very large 
crowd present, and while the prices paid for 
the males in the sale were hardly as high as 
they might have been, the females sold well, 
the top being $405 and the average $250 for 
the pure-breds. There were 20 grade cows 
and heifers in the sale, and they averaged 
close to $100. The management was highly 
pleased with the outcome of the sale. This 
was the first sale of home-grown animals 
made by the Association, and it was clearly 
shown that Loudoun County is rapidly be- 
coming known for its high-class Guernsey 
cattle, judging from the out-of-the-state 

huyers at the ringside. 


Following is list of purchasers: 





Royal Rena, H. i, Russell, Trevillians, 

0, PTT rT Te rrerirT re 2 $325 
Josephine Spurs, H. C. Winslow, Lees- 

ES Sls. 6s ob 04.605 04.5005 6:06 0508S < 405 
3ull Calf, F. P. Wilson, Purcellville, Va. 85 
Milter Fearless, J. M, Corbin, Hamilton, 

WE, Rake vend CRededat 660008.0085 240 
Spurs Glenwood, D, C, Sands, Middle- 

CE WR. n0.6:0'65.0 6 b0088 £00k 6ensen 325 
Dillon's Pride Jewell, H. L. Russell, 

Trevallimme, VOig o.0.60006 ico vs secsese 270 
Pollyanna’s June, R, W. Braden, Paeon- 

TOR TPE: Vere co 0.60085 oe ceadevcs 405 
Bull Calf, W. F. Francis, Hamilton, Va., 75 
Princess Alpha, Ralph Brown, Purcell- 

WEG Wiles 6040.00 6 66085 $0860 dns 008 Oe 190 
Claremont Boy, H, L. Welsh, Purcell- 

WHlG, Wiss séeeckee TEC Tee Crete ee 75 
Dillons Pride, R. W. Braden, Paeonian 

STINKS, cvcccvecessrvessecvcsesvere 305 
Lady of Breeze Hill, S. R. Fred, Middle- 

DUPE, VE... ccceccoetecvescesesesseces 190 
Pollyanna of Clifton, G. E, Pflaster, 

Bluemont, Va., seeeees eeecesecesese 175 
Betty’s Alpha, Frank Keesling, Purcell- 

Ville, Va., ccscccessccccess ecceccoce 230 
Hayes Rose of Riverdale, Cyril Klein, 

Frederick, Md., ..-ssessseeees eeccee 296 
Claremont Girl, H, T. Taylor, Lincoln, 

WITHIGID, 6 cacccvecedscrtnceecsveeves 105 
Bull Calf, Wm, Smith, Lincoln, Va., 105 
Spurs Jewell, C. M, Paul, Staunton, Va., 255 
Betty’s Perfection, C. M. Paul, Staun- 

M, VO cecccccccecccecccesccesese 255 
Claremont Girl, A. B, Piggott, Falls 

TCH, cccccccccccseces seccseceee BUD 

Bull Calf, J. D. Ziegler, Md., «++.++++- - 85 
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me TaChs poh 
-TITEHOLD 


Come from districts on the Pacific Coast, where the fin- 
est red cedar grows. Free from knots and sap, smooth, 
straight-grained, easy to lay, Titehold shingles make 
a wonderfully durable and attractive roof or siding, 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Every roof or siding of Titehold shingles, nailed with 
Titehold 3$d zinc coated nails, if properly recorded with 
us within 30 days, is guaranteed. The Titehold label 
is pasted on every bundle of Titehold shingles. Look 
for it. Write for free shingle book and delivered prices, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, 8S. C. 
New Orleans 


STLRAA ISS =~ 
See SSS SSS 
zs 


ee Ta. 
RED CEDAR 3": 
SHINGLES * 





Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
fonger than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
se, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof cf durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in all 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs, 


Write for free illustrated book, 


G.M.Oavis & Son. 809 Laura Street: 
PALATKA, FLORIDA 





























[ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Ironton Mfg. Co., will carry in stock at Raleigh, N. C.— 
Galvanized Roofing Galvanized Shingles 
Slate Top Roofing Slate Top Shingles 


Roofing Paints 
We have opened this branch to give our customers better service. We 
will continue to furnish you Roofing at Factory Prices, freight paid 
to your station, 
Prepare now for your fall needs. Write today for prices stating the 
kind of Roofing you want. Information free. 
IRONTON MFG. CO., Branch: RALEIGH, N. C. 


= 


























WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid For 
Wool, Washed or Un-washed. 


Prompt and careful attention given to small as well as large shipments. 
When you make a shipment be sure to mark your name as well as ours 


on each bag or tag, and ship to 
CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., ELKIN, N. C. 
























THESE CANNERS 


#CB-N PRICE FOR 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 








®CBB-N PRICE FOR 


¥CBS-N_ PRICE FOR 
COMPLETE OUTFIF 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 












Are complete with all accessories, including capping steel and book of instructions. They work all sizes 
of glass jars or tin cans, burn wood or coal, can fruits or vegetables and meats. Made of best galvan- 
ized steel shects and will last for years. Daily capacity No. CB-N and No. CBS-N, 300 to 600 cans; 
No. CBB-N, 600 to 1,200 cans. Guaranteed to do perfect work or money refunded. Multiplied thousands 
in use by canning clubs and Government agents. 2 : ‘ 
CANS No. 2 size, $4.69 carton of 125; No. 3 size, $4.75 carton of 100. Wié6ll not break cartons. 
solder hemmed caps included. Shipping warehouses convenient to trade. Quick shipment. 
Cut this ad out, send to us with the amount of ‘your order and get _your cans and canner at once. 
Free Catalog FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept, P.F.. MERIDIAN, MISS. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any; 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. ‘ 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, til. 














Write for Book 
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rHERN FARM Gazerrs! 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 

he reads It or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
Qneorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 
Btemingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
his, Teme. Rasdeiph Bidg.: Dalias, Texas, Slaughter Bids. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR _ SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO BITHER OFFICE. ENTERED A? 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIBMINGHAM, ALA., UNDBR THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


CLARENCE POB, . . ‘ . ° 
TAIT BUTLER, ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

















President and Bditor 
Vice-President and Editor 


B. L. MOSS, ‘ z ° ‘ ‘ ‘ Managing Editor 
TR. MAGUEY, . .. 3s «8 Contributing Bditor 
MRS. W. N. HUTT, : Editor Woman’s Department 
JOHN B. PEARSON, . .. . .  . «  Secretary-Treasurer 


7. & MARTIN, Advertising Manager 








T= cost of producing pork and dairy products is 
greatly “reduced by good permanent pastures 
and a rotation of grazing crops. In fact, it is un- 
wise to attempt to grow livestock of any kind with- 
out first providing good permanent pastures and a 
rotation of grazing crops, and especially legum- 
inous crops, 





OLL weevils are appearing on the young cotton, 

living on the terminal buds until the squares 
appear, then puncturing these and depositing eggs 
in them. Where weevils are at all numerous, we 
believe it will pay to pick and destroy them. A 
pair of weevils now may increase to millions by 
August. It will also be well to gather and destroy 
the punctured squares. 





Y cowpeas are very rich in protein and will 
take the place of meat to a great extent in 
human rations. In fact a pound of dry cowpeas 
contains as much digestible protein as a pound of 
the best beefsteak. Now is the time to plant the 
white and black-eye varieties, which are the most 
desirable for table use. Plant in rows on a level 
and cultivate on a level. Thresh the seed soon 
after harvesting and put them in barrels or boxes. 
The hulls may be fed to livestock. 





ee County Board of Education of Madison 
County, Ala., has decided to have all the schools 
finder its control open about July 15, and-then close 
for a month or six weeks during the height of the 
cotton-picking season. During normal times we 
would doubt the wisdom of such a plan, but the 
present times are abnormal. Where the labor 
shortage threatens to become acute this fall, and 
this will probably be nearly everywhere in our 
territory, this plan may well be considered by 
county boards of education. 





ERE is no man or set of men seeking office in 

North Carolina this year whose election means 
half so much to the state as the passage of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment for a six months’ 
school term. The adoption of this amendment will 
do more than anything else that can happen this 
year to raise North Carolina in the eyes of other 
sections, as well as in the estimation of its own 
people. We again urge every Progressive Farmer 
reader to try to put his: precinct on the “White 
List” with regard to this great step in state pro- 
gress—this “White List” consisting of those pre- 
cincts in which not a single vote is cast against the 
measure. If any man is not willing to vote for the 
amendment, urge him not to vote at all. 





STAT Food Administrator Henry A. Page, of 
North Carolina, presents a good slogan for the 
war when he says: 


“We must not only substitute but we must 
economize. We must eat less, wear less, spend 
less money for non-essentials, conserve not 
only foodstuffs and clothing but labor as well. 
Every hour of man-power should be made to 
produce as nearly as possible 100 per cent effi- 
ciency toward the winning of the war.” 


Another thing to be remembered is that this doc- 
trine is going to be needed not only during the war 
but after the war is over. So many men will have 
been killed and crippled that there will long be a 
shortage of labor. So much property will have 
been destroyed and so many billions spent in pros- 
ecuting the war that the world will be poorer than 
it has been for a long time previously. We must 
indeed therefore discipline ourselves in economy, 
thrift and efficiency not only for the war period 
but after the war. And if we in the South will 








keep this up until it becomes a sort of “second na- 
ture” with us, we will have the greatest section of 
America. 





More Money for Community Fairs 


TA meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 


last week, it was voted to make $5,000, instead 


of $3,000 as formerly decided on, available for 


premiums in community and county fairs in North 
Carolina this year. 
As the amount for county fairs is limited, this 


means a great increase in the amount available for 
effect, that every 
Carolina community wishing to hold a fair 


community: fairs. In it means 


North 
from the 
the 


this fall can get $25 for premium money 


State of Agriculture, provided 


farmers and business men of the section will them- 


Department 


$25 or Everybody interested 


Ss. G. 


selves raise more. 


Chairman Fair Com- 
of 


the 


should write Rubinow, 
mittee, State 
full information, 
free copies of his three new bulletins just issued, 


Department Agriculture, for 


asking at same time for 


“The Organization and Management of Fairs,” 


“Fairs and Their Educational 
posite Premium List and Judges’ 


Value,” and “Com- 
Score Cards for 


Fairs.” 


What It Costs to Grow Cotton: Some 
Figures on the 1918 Crop 








HE cost of growing cotton of course must 
vary greatly in different localities, with 
different farmers in the same locality, and 


different seasons. In the drouth-stricken por- 
tions of Texas last year, for instance, no doubt 
many a farmer’s cotton cost him fully 50 cents a 
pound to grow, while in more favored sectioris 
the cost was much less. 

Here we propose to take the state of Alabama, 
where probably average conditions prevail, in so 
far as factors affecting the’ cost of cotton growing 
are concerned, and analyze the probable cost of 
the 1918 crop. 

The average per acre yield for the state in 1917 
was, according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
about 125 pounds of lint. It is generally agreed 
that last year the season was more favorable than 
the average, the comparatively small yield being 
due to the boll weevil rather than 
weather. The weevil now, however, 
important cotton-growing state except North Car- 
clina, and wherever this pest is present it is a most 
serious factor to be reckoned with in growing 
cotton. 

The following we consider a fair estimate of the 
cost of growing cotton in Alabama at the rate of 
125 pounds of lint per acre during the current year: 


unfavorable 


is in every 


ET Ge Ne die eu ain hack Chere WEES 0.0.0: 0a BS OM $ 5.00 
Fertilizers (160 pounds @ $50 per tom)........... 4.00 
Breaking and re-breaking land...............06- 8.00 
PwStie GUE TOPCIIMOR.s 60 ce ccescceccccccccceseces 1.50 
BOON cv cceccsstoveosvcecarcceveesseseseceseseses 1.00 
BEG SPOUI GRE WEMMAIBS 66 oc ccc ccc weesceceaiccce 2.00 
Three Desings GB EE GOR. cc cc cesccccsavcveecs 9.00 
Sie cultivations @ GE GRCH 2.0 cscs ccccessccnecs 12.00 


Picking 400 pounds seed cotton @ $1. 50 ‘per hundred 6.00 








Hauling to gin, bagging and ties and ginning..... 2.00 
Weted COME 6.4.04:6 codec asesescccerecsesevsennveces $ 50.50 
Total cost per bale of 500 pounds.....-...--eeve 202.00 
Less % ton seed @ $70 per tom.....seeeveseseees 35.00 
Net cost of producing 500 pounds lint........... 


Net cost per pound of Lnt.....--scccrrccsccseses 

Let us now look at the items of expense, one 
by one: 

Rent of land at $5 per acre, 
servative, and not above the average. 

The item of 160 pounds of fertilizers is about 
the actual amount used under cotton in Alabama, 
and $50 per ton is about what a 10-2-2 fertilizer 


we believe is con- 


has cost this year. 

In the actual making of the crop, we are valuing 
horse labor at $1 a day, a conservative figure, 
anyone who has experienced the cost of horse and 
rule upkeep will agree. We doubt if many owners 
would care to feed and care for their horses and 
mules and rent them out at anything like this 


as 


figure. 

Human labor is always the biggest single factor 
in cotton production, and relatively human labor 
is right now the scarcest and highest-priced of all 
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Ig- 


command- 


the things that enter into cotton production. 
unskilled Negro labor 


nearly 


norant, is easily 
industrial plant in 
been 
Now 


it must cer 


ing $3 per day at 
the South, and 


depleted to an extent never before known. 


every 


the farm labor supply has 


if cotton is to be raised in the future, 


tainly pay the grower as much as he can get else 
If it the 


evitably drift to the industry that pays the highe 


where does not, then worker will in 


wage 
we are placing the labor cost 
man who objects to this a 


For these reasons, 
Any 
being too high is simply 


at $3 per day. 
asserting that the ma: 
who toils to make cotton has no right to as mucl 
pay for his day’s work as the no more skilled ma: 
who works in mill or mine 

Prices for picking last year were $1.50 per hun- 
dred in many sections, and we don’t expect to se: 
much cotton picked for less this fall. Indication 
now are that prices for ginning and wrapping wil 
be around $5 per bale, and this plus the cost of 
hauling and marketing will be around $8 per bale. 

On this basis, 
price we are by ho means guaranteed, 


estimating seed at $70 per ton, a 
we have a 
net cost per pound of lint of 33.4 cents. Of course 
where the yield is above 125 pounds per acre th« 
cost will be less, but as the yield falls below thi 
average the cost will be correspondingly higher. 

“Cotton can be grown for much less than 33.4 
the 
cheap cotton will say. 
to do it, 
bamia, is to deny to the grower anything but starva- 


men who are interested i: 


It can; but the 
where conditions are like those in Ala- 


cents a pound,” 
only way 


tion wages; to deny his family comforts and con 
veniences that the families of even the most un 
skilled workers are getting in industrial plants. 

It is time for the cotton farmer to assert himself ; 
time for him to demand what is rightfully his. He 
wants no more, but he is going to be satisfied with: 
no less. 


The Loan Fund for Farm Boys and Girls 


E HOPE every reader of The Progressive 

Farmer will read of the plans. for a loa 

fund to help North Carolina farm boys and 
girls as given on page 16. 

The plan differs from that of-many funds of this 
general character in that both principal and inter- 
est are helpful, the principal as a loan fund and 
the interest as prize money. This plan also offers 
an opportunity for the man who would like to give 
but fears he might later meet reverses which would 
cause him to need the money. Gifts are preferred 
of course; but if any man does not feel himself 
in a position to give, and yet would like to do 
something to help the farm boys and girls of the 
state, he can lend some amount without interest. 
Thus at 6 per cent interest, it will cost a man only 
$60 a year to give the fund the use of $1,000, or $30 
a year to give it.the use of $500. 





A thousand men in North Carolina who know 
something of the need for encouraging our farm 
boys and girls ought to be willing to give $100 to 
$1,000 in Liberty Bonds or War Savings Stamps or 
cash to help this movement; and those who do not 
wish to give should be willing to lend as just indi- 
cated. And if a man cannot give largely, let him 
at least give something. It will reflect credit on 
North Carolina to have a large number of con- 
tributors. 

Most of our larger farmers and business men 
have prospered notably these last two or three 
We hope many of them will take this op- 
lend a 
and girls who need help. 


years, 
to helping hand to ambitious 
Full infor- 
mation will be sent to any person writing Governor 
Pickett, or sending the following blank to The 
Progressive Farmer: 


portunity 
country boys 


Editor Progressive Farmer: Please send me full informa- 
tion about the plan for a Lean Fund for North Caroline 
farm boys and girls, I night consider making some con-.- 
tribution te it, 

Name. ..... 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, 


LEGISLATION 





(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 

















A Variety of Comment 


HY can’t every neighborhood in the Soutl 
inaugurate the form of cooperation sug 
gested in the following note which a Ten- 


nille, La., correspondent sends an exchange 


“We have here a community bull, Red Polled, 
owned and cared-for by twenty-three farmers, 
but kept at a central point by one keeper. The 
end of two seasons brought us some fine speci- 
mens of grades of which we are especially 
proud, some of which took prizes at our parish 
fair.’ 


And this reminds us to say that one of the surest 
ways to stimulate progress of this sort is to report 
it through the local paper 

x * * 


We commented last week on the good results of 


cooperative shipping of cattle and hogs in Missis 
sippi, and urged demonstration agents in other 
parts of. the South to help their farmers in the 
same way. One agent who is doing this is Charles 
C. Flanery of Winchester County, Tenn., and this 
is the result of one shipment made under his direc 
tion this spring, reported in the Breeders’ 
Gazette: 


as 


“Thirteen farmers of Winchester County, 
Tenn., pooled their cattle and shipped ten car- 
loads, totaling 263 head, to Clay, Robinson & 
Co., at East St. Louis, this spring. They figure 
that their total net profit over the offers of 
local buyers was $7,230 or $27.51 per head on the 
cattle. The average price they were bid at 
home was $10.88 per cwt., and the average price 
received on the market was $14.09,” 

+ * * 


Both education and codperation would be im- 
measurably helped here in the South if we had a 
larger population. Many sections are so sparsely 
settled that it is almost impossible to have ade- 
quate schools, or to get together within a reason- 
able radius enough people to support rural codp- 
erative societies. On this point Mr. Boiton Smith, 
one of the South’s most thoughtful and public- 
spirited citizens, recently gave this interesting 
testimony: 


“For the last thirty-five years I have lived in 
Vicksburg and Memphis and have been in the 
business of lending on plantations in the allu- 
vial regions of Arkansas, Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. Anyone who, like me, has been in close 
touch with a progressive community for that 
length of time cannot but have been struck by 
the close relationship between density of popu- 
lation and all manner of civic betterment. The 
larger the population per square mile, the high- 
er the civilization—other things remaining 
equal. Schools, roads, churches, the adminis- 
tration of justice—in fact, all that goes by the 
name of civilization will be found to reflect 
faithfully the density of population.” 

x * * 


A Virginia Farmers’ Union leader writes us: “l 
am sorry that there is a strong feeling in some 
Union quarters that the Union should not back the 
Liberty Loan or do anything else to help our coun- 
try in her hour of need because it is ‘politics in 
the Union!’ I am happy to say my local is holding 
a Liberty Loan meeting in a day or so, and our 
state organization on the right side of the 
problem.” It’s all well enough to try to keep 
“politics out of the Union,” but nobody should try 
to keep patriotism out of the Union or any other 
farmers’ organization. This distinction should be 
plain. 


is 


x* * * 


Every state in the South should take steps to 
organize credit unions along the lines now being 
successfully prosecuted in North Carolina. These 
“credit unions” are virtually farmers’ savings and 
loan associations modeled after the Raiffeisen 
credit societies or agricultural banks of Europe. 
They encourage thrift and saving and they save 
members from having to pay ruinous “time prices” 
for fertilizers and equipment. Alphonse Desjar- 
dins who began years ago to organize Canadian 
farmers in this way, writes Prof. W. R. Camp, West 
Raleigh, N. C., as follows: 

“Remember always that in Germany it took 
twenty years before Raiffeisen could count 
twenty such rural banks as yours. It is a ques- 
tion of education and patient labor. It has 
been so in Canada, and now we have well-nigh 
two hundred of those credit unions doing 
splendid work. You have already fifteen credit 


unions in your state, and that seems to me 

really wonderful in such a short period of 

time.’ 

Professor Camp is the state organizer of these 
credit unions and will gladly send free literature 


on the subject to interested farmers anywhere. 


+ * * 
In making up a premium list for community fairs, 
aim to stimulate the production of things which 
are or should be largely grown in the community, 


eliminating all freak exhibits. It too often happens 


that a prize is offered for the greatest variety of 
products, which results only in a motley, hodg« 
podge assortment, half of which are utterly un- 


fitted to the section covered by the fair. Or a prize 
may be offered for the biggest sweet potato, re- 
sulting in the exhibit of overgrown monstrosities 
not fit to eat, instead of offering a prize for a peck 
oi the prettiest and best formed specimens as de- 
manded by the market and the housewife. The 
advice of the state agricultural department, ex- 
periment station or extension service should be 
sought in all such matters. Also write the United 
States Department of Agriculture for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No, 870, “The Community Fair.” 
7 


Packing Plants and Farmer Investors 
E HAVE been criticised for not urging 
farmers to take stock in the various packing 
plants now starting, or which it is proposed 

to start, in different parts of the South; but we no- 
tice that agricultural authorities in the Middle 
West, where the people have had most experience, 
agree with us absolutely. The Prairie Farmer of 
Chicago, for example, says: 

“Meat packing is a highly specialized busi- 
ness, much more complicated than running a 
grain elevator or a creamery. A number of 
coéperative packing plants have been started, 
as well as a number of others that call them- 
selves codperative. Prairie Farmer does not 
know of a single one of these that has been 
successful over a term of years, Even the small 
privately-owned packing plants have had a 
hard time to exist, and are gradually being 
taken over by the big packers, who have super- 
ior facilities for distributing their products.” 


Im connection with the last-mentioned sentence, 
it will be recalled that the Moultrie, Ga., plant has 
now been sold to the Swifts. We are glad to see 
packing plants started because they will encourage 
stock-raising to some extent, but ordinarily we 
cannot conscientiously recommend packing-plant 
stock as an investment. The best plan yet adopted 
anywhere in the South was in South Carolina 
where the state agricultural authorities, rather 
than private promoters or chambers of commerce, 
took up the matter and decided on just two plants 
for the entire state, dividing the territory between 
them, after a very careful canvass or survey of 
conditions. Under such conditions the prospects 
for success are tremendously improved. 





A PRAYER . 


week we spoke of Mr, Cade as “a friend of 
The following poem of his, especially the last 
verse, illustrates his spirit.] 





[Last 
man,” 


FATHER, Father!—hear my whispered plaint 
And plea for strength, that so I do not faint 
9 Beneath the strain and stress, 


Thou sendest me to bear whilst here I live; 

O, lighten not the burden!—only give 
Thyself to me; and bless 

Me with a shoulder wider than my load, 

A patient courage, longer than the road 
Thou wantest me to go!— 


And whilst, with halting steps, I trudge along, 


Give me sometimes the lilt of coming Song 
When weary feet are slow! 

O, Father, Father!—if some mite of joy 

May come upon me here, may it not cloy 
My little zest for Thee!— 

But make it wreathe for me a sunny face, 

Whilst, bending down, I run the willing race 


Thou layest out for me!— 
Enough it were for me, the winner's bays 
Await the closing in of life’s gray days, 
To crown my running then!— 
I wish no laughing glee to slack my speed, 
Or hold my hand away from pleading need 
Of lowly fellow men! 


O, Father, Father!—if the voice of Fame 

Shall reach my fellow’'s ears, and call my name 
From honor’s shining roll!— 

Then, fit my brow with meekness’ 

And send me, questing Manhood, 
With lowliness of soul!— 

It were not meet that such as I should stand, 

And drink the plaudits of the shouting land, 
Whilst others welter there!— 

O let Thou not the swelling overtones 

Of man’s acclaim, shut from mine ears the 
Of fellows who despair! 


modest crown 
farther down 


moans 


~BAYLUS CADE, 
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It Is Time to Put Everybody to Work 


E ARE in hearty sympathy with the cam- 
W paign to put everybody to work. “Fight or 
work to support somebody who is fighting!” 
is a demand the Nation should make of every 
healthy individual from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
If Congress fails to pass such a law, then we 
believe every Southern state should follow the 
example of New Jersey which says that every able- 
bodied man from 18 to 50, rich or poor, white or 
black, must work at least 36 hours per week. 
Maryland-and West Virginia have recently en- 
acted similar laws. The cut below shows one of 
the public warnings now posted all.over New 
lersey: 








Te tne Work ¥ 


All Able-Bodied Males 


* between 16 and 5O Years, inclusive 


OF CBAPTER 56, LAWS OF 1918 « 
HON. ‘WALTER ae EDGE, Governor of New cet ey by 
roclamation ey March Real ee Deno 
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THE VEDERAL-SPATS-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT on 
a Lewis T. BRYANT, é° 
Ls ae - Commissioner of Labor, 














{t will be noticed that this warning says that 
“Persons having sufficient resources arising 
from the ownership of property or income, and 
those supported by others, are included among 
those coming within the provisions of this act.” 
This accords with our own convictions. The law 
should apply to rich and poor alike. 
a 
J 
Right and Wrong Ways to Handle the 
Labor Problem 
HE attempt to hold labor in the South simply 
by fining, imprisoning, or driving out labor 
agents is foolish and unjust. The man who 
depends on the labor of his hands to support him- 
self and his family has a God-given right to get 
the best price the world offers for that labor. This 
right is just as inalienable and sacred as the right 
of the farmer to get the best price the world offers 
for his cotton or the right of the manufacturer to 
get the best price the world offers for his manu- 
factured products; and no abridgment of it can 
be defended. 

Of course, if labor agents make false representa- 
tions, they should be severely punished, but we 
must meet the labor competition of the outside 
world in a fair, just and manly way. Perhaps the 
best plan would be for the Government itself to 
establish labor agencies where reputable employers 
could seek labor, listing their wants and offers, and 
persons wishing employment could seek jobs, list- 
ing their capacities and demands. This suggestion 
is constructive and just, whereas a mere campaign 
to prevent labor agents from soliciting help among 
us would only arouse suspicion and distrust in the 
hearts of the labor we have, and by making labor- 
ers believe that they could not get a square deal 
or full wages here, encourage still more of them'to 
leave us. In the long run this would certainly be 
the case. 

Farmers might as well make up their minds that 
prices of farm labor must rise as prices of factory 
labor have risen; and city consumers might as well 
make up their minds that they must pay enough 
for farm products to justify farmers in paying 
these increased prices for labor. 

A Thought for the Week 

HERE are two good rules which ought to be 

written on every heart. Never believe any- 

thing bad about anybody unless you posi- 

tively know that it is true. Never tell even that 

unless you feel that it is absolutely necessary and 

that God is listening while you tell it—Henry van 
Dyke. 
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Mellin’s Food is 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 
demands. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








RUNS ON KEROSENE, ALCOHOL OR 
GAS ANY WHERE 
A most wonderful invention. No 
electricity, wires or springs. 1918 
Improved patented models. Runs 
hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—convenient. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction, Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success, 4th 
season. Increase eg efficiency. 
Every home and office should have 
one, e Wonder Fan. Two Models. 
Three Sizes. Keep Cool, 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, 















Ld and Muskrat in 

a S large quantities SURE-with 

9 the new, folding, galvanized 

STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 

eethem likea fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@r express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 








> Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
Z community and factory use. All sizes, 


Endorsed by authorities on canning. 
Continuous Heating Capping Steels, 
Coke Heaters, ydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 
Convenient warehouses. Free catalog. 
HOME CANNER MFG. Co., 
Hickory, N.G. = Andianapolis, ind. 


s-ROOFING PRICES “SMASHED”— 


Mill Ends, 88c for 100 sq. ft. 
Paint, $1.25 gallon. 
Wall Board, 2%c sq. ft. 
Free Samples and Price 
List. 


Write TODAY. 
KING ROOFING CO., 131 W. 3rd, Cincinnanti, Ohio. 


F ° 

Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables 
on the economical, time-tried “GRANGER EVAPOR- 
ATOR. No sugar, no jars, no cans. Thousands in 
use. Send $6 today, satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Booklet D free on request. 

GRANGE SALES ASSO., Lafayette Bidg., Phila. 


Get a Feather Bed! 


3 $0.75; 30-Ib. $7.50; 35-Ib. $8.25; 40-1b. $3.95 
2-Ib. pillows@l.25. All new feathore,best ticking. Wehars 
61,000 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 


back. ail money order or write for catalog today. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. 




















If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to subscribe, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















BECAUSE YOU ARE YOU 


[This poem with its fine appreciation of 
light and color was written by a blind 
girl.) 

If you were a sunbeam so warm and so 
bright, 


I know you would flood all the world with 
your light; 

But first you would go to the spots that 
are drear, 

And give to the lonely the best of your 
cheer; 

And how can I tell you just what you 
would do? 

I know it, I feel it, because you are you. 


If you were a bird with a sweet, thrilling 
voice, 
Whose music 
rejoice; 
I know you would sing for the poor and 
the sad, 

And those who most need you to make 
their hearts glad; 

And how do I know this is what you 
would do? . 

Why how could you help it? 
you are you. 


would make every. hearer 


Because 


If you were @ rose all so blushingly red, 


You’d lovingly watch by some sufferer’s 
bed, 

And there till you faded and died would 
remain, 


Thus giving your life to alleviate pain; 
I know even this you would cheerfully do, 
And smile when God called you, because 
you are you. 
—WINIFRED DAVISON. 











MY EXPERIENCE 


The Letter That Won First Prize in 
the Contest “Is It Better to Cook 
and Buy Much or Little?” 


GREAT deal may be gained in va- 

rious ways by cooking more food 
than can be used at one time. This is 
true of most foods-and most methods 
of cooking. As to the actual saving 
of the food itself, I do rot find that it 
makes any difference whether I cook 
much or little, as I never waste any 
food whatever; but I know it is a sav- 
ing of time, strength and fuel to cook 
more than enough for the present 
meal. 





A few examples:—If I am to have 
potatoes for dinner and know that we 
shall eat about eight potatoes, I get 
about fifteen or sixteen and have 
them boiled for dinner, cream part of 
the remainder for supper or fry them 
for breakfast. There is such a vari- 
ety of ways in which all vegetables 
may be used that it is nearly always 
economy to plan for at least three 
meals when preparing one. There is 
only the one trip to the garden or the 
cellar, only the one pan to wash, and 
it is so good to know that there is at 
least one something that may be pre- 
pared in a few minutes for the next 
meal, 

Most boiled vegetables may readily 
be utilized either cold, re-heated or 
made over. Baked foods are not all 
so easily disposed of. It is always a 
comfort to have light bread on hand, 
and this should be made in quantity 
sufficient “for several days. It will 
keep well if kept in a stone jar in a 
cool place. Good biscuit and good 
cornbread are good cold or re-heated 
by putting in a hot oven a few min- 
utes. Baked potatoes are not as good 
to use over as boiled ones, so I bake 
only what I think we shall eat at the 
present meal, but baked beans are ex- 
cellent cold or re-heated or used in 
soups or salad. Scalloped tomatoes 
and several other baked dishes may 
be economically prepared in quantity 
if the family likes them. Fried foods 
as a rule are not palatable either cold 
or warmed over, and they are not as 
good in stews, hasli or salad as boiled 
or roasted foods are. 

While getting dinner I try to plan 
for the next two meals and prepare a 
sufficient amount of what we have for 
dinner, or perhaps something specially 
for supper. I have to be in the kitch- 





en to attend to the dinner, and if I 
can prepare, or partly prepare, supper 
at the same time I have saved both 
time and strength and can enjoy the 
afternoon knowing that I am “pre- 
pared.” 


The saving in fuel amounts to a 
good deal in the course of a year, 
even here where wood is plentiful. It 
all has to be cut and hauled up, and if 
I save fuel, I save time and effort for 
my men folks. Some people build up 
a little fire several times a day to do 
this or that. Plan your work and get 
all the good you can out of every fire 
you build. 


Plan your meals and bring the veg- 
etables for the day all in one trip 
from the garden. . The lettuce and 
radishes or mustard or spinach 
should be washed at once and covered 
with a wet cloth till you wish to cook 
or serve them. 

In buying supplies it is always sen- 
sible and economical to buy in quan- 
tity sufficient to last for some weeks 
or months as the case may be. 
Matches by the carton are a little 
cheaper and you have matches for a 
year. The idea that supplies are 
wasted just because there is a quanti- 
ty on hand is absurd in the eyes of a 
good manager. No one uses two 
matches to light one lamp just be- 
cause there are Several boxes of 
matches on the top shelf, and any one 
who uses more soap than is neces- 
sary would do so whether there were 
one bar in the house or a hundred. In 
buying package goods there is econo- 
my in getting the large package if the 
size of the family warrants it. Pos- 
tum, soda, extracts, spices, etc., are 
cheaper in the larger package. Roll- 
ed oats, rice and some other uncook- 
ed cereals are much cheaper if bought 
in bulk—ten, twenty, or thirty pounds, 
according to the size of the family, 
and every bit as good if one buys 


from a firm which supplies fresh 
goods. 
Food must have good care if a 


housekeeper buys it in large quanti- 
ties, or she may lose as much as she 
gains. Food must be protected from 
dust, mice, flies, ants, and the little 
millers that lay their eggs in meal and 
cereals. It is a good plan to have a 
shelf or a cupboard set apart espec- 
ially for supplies. One can see in a 
moment then just what is on hand, 
and take note of what will soon be 
needed. 

The woman does not borrow if she 
buys in quantity, and her neighbors 
soon take the hint and learn that 
borrowing is an unnecessary, selfish 
habit. 

We can plan greater variety in the 
diet when we have an ample supply of 
food, both cooked and raw, to say 
nothing of our being free from anx- 
iety as to what to prepare next meal. 
This also gives us more time and 
money for helping in the relief of the 
terrible suffering which is causing the 
world to tremble and shudder. 

MRS. MARTIN THOMPSON. 

Marmaduke, Ark. 


SHEEP OR DOGS—WHICH? 


One State Alone Has 250,000 Dogs, at 
Least Half of Which Are Worthless 

EVEN states have passed state-wide 

dog control measures since war has 
been declared, these being Pennsy]l- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maryland. This has been 
the result of vital war necessity such 
as exists in North Carolina, which has 
teday two hundred and fifty thous- 
and dogs, at least half of which are 
worthless and consume as much food 
as forty thousand people, in addi- 
tion to what they waste and destroy, 
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“BLIGHTY™ 
a new shirt with the 
milihe-Vel me celti ai k-Valem dita 
Double-SERVICE cuffs 


SONY, 
AND REVERSE 4 


s A soft cuff 
Both sides 
Right sides 









































You can reverse this cuff 
i when soiled—and it wears | 
| twice as long—A feature of 
Blightv—the new 


HALLMARK 
SHIRT 


On Khaki ground—stripe pat- 
terns that absolutely will not 
fade. And “Blighty” Fabric and 
Detail Quality is Kept Up. Ask 
your dealer, 
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ices and terms. ‘ 

. be a “Rider Agent” and 
e big money taking orders 
for bicycles and sup; .. Get 
our liberal terms on a sai to in~ 
troduce the new “RANGER"’, { 


TIRES, — pment. eu 
everything in the bicycle line at 
al prices. Write Today. 







Electric we 
Cycle Company 
hted { 
Mo torbike ¥ EA D Dept 4-79 Chicago, 





Kill All Flies! "siti 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and hillsall 
flies, Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap, 
season. 
ee Made of metal, can’t 
spillor tip over; will 
notsoilor injureany- 

Guaranteed 






D 
Sold by ers, or 6 rent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Auto Tires. Double mileare, prevent 


ts and E ed in any tives 
outs an unctures. Easily appli n any tires 
“ Thousands sold. Details hese & ents wan’ 


Amer.Accessories Go., Dept. 99 Cincinna’ 


“Your Subscription Expires” 
MEANS 


“Your Paper Stops” 


If you find in your paper a blank 
announcing that your’ subscription 
EXPIRES next month or this, it 
means that your paper STOPS next 
month or this—uniess by renewing 
you invite us to keep coming. The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t wish to 
enter any home where it is not want- 
ed. Weare not going to keep sending 
the paper to you, pile up a bill against 
you and then dun you for it—as so 
many papers do. Just as soon as you 
have had time erough to renew, if you 








fail to do so, we assume that you 
want your paper stopped and it 
won't be forced on you. 

SUBSCRIBERS, TOO, SHOULD 


MAKE ALLOWANCE FOR DELAYS 
IN’ THE MAILS, BOOKKEEPING 
ENTRIES, ETC. FOR TH!S REASON 
THE RIGHT TIME TO RENEW IS 
WHEN YOU GET THE FIRST NO- 
TICE, “YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES NEXT MONTH.” IF YOU 
WAIT TILL {IT READS, “YOUR 
SUBCRIPTION EXPIRES THIS 
MONTH,’ SOME DELAY MAY OC- 
CUR AND YOU MAY MISS AN 
ISSUE. 

Whenever you find a ‘‘Your-Subscription- 

Expires-This-Month” b!ank in your paper, 

kindly forward renewal at once, so as not 


to miss a copy. 


TT 
SUEDAEDEGHSURRSEGUEOROGERGSSSSSRESRERERSEOOREEOESGRESRERDOD 


SeeneeessUSE THIS COUPONescance 
The Progressive Farmer: 

I enclose $ _ for which renew 
my subscription for_.......years. My 
subscription expires _........----.. 1918. 
Name.... selec Gani ganna Soin 
en ean eae ae a 
ee ee ee oe i een 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 
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8703—Misses’ or Small Women’s Bolero Dress.—Cut in sizes 
18 


and 20 years. The dress has a sleeveless 


guimpe with a box plait at the front and the neck ts 
finished with a Peter Pan collar, 
8822—Ladies’ Shirtwaist.—Cut in sizes 36, 
44 inches bust measure, 
back extend over in shallow yoke effect and the fronts 
a soft fulness. 
8805—Misses’ or Small Women’s Dress,—Cut in sizes 16, 18 
and 20 years. 
all in one piece; 


38, 40, 42, and 
The shoulder edges of the 


The waist fastens at the back and the 
the skirt is a one piece 


8767—Ladies Dress,—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust meas- 
Suitable for ginghams, voile or silks. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 

Large Illustrated Quarterly Fashion Book, 10 cents. 


(13) 717 


Don't Send a Penny 


Just mail the coupon. That will brin: 
(, these splendid Outing Work Shoes a. 4 





stunning bargain or you can send them back. 
Don’t put off a day. Accept this offer and see 
what an unparalleled value these shoes are. 
We'll take the chances of your keeping them. 
We want you to see them—to try them on—to 
satisfy yourself that nowhere else can you get 
such a bargain. Don’t pay $3.50 or $4.00 for 
shoes when you can get these for [$2.94. 


Special Offer Now 


We can't guarantee to hold this offer 
open. Sodon’t missit. You have noth- 
ing to lose, These are just the shoes 
you want. Built on stylish Outing Toe 
Style. The special re-tanning process 
makes the leather proof against the 
acid of milk, manure, soil, gasoline, 
etc. Built to give the utmost 
in wear. Your choice of wide, 
medium or narrow. 
























process which leaves 
the “life” in the 
leather and 
gives it won- 
derful wear- 














resisting qual- Only One Pair 
ity. Heavy To a Person 
solid double At This Price 
cose. Ha a 
LEONARD. 
MORTON & CO. 
Dept. 715 Chicago 












Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





which amounts to half as much more. 
What is true of one Southern state is 
true of all where dogs are uncon- 
trolled. 


Last year three hundred patients 
were given the Pasteur treatment at, 
the North Carolina Laboratory of 
Hygiene. Most of these were small 
boys and girls. Last spring a photo- 
graph was taken of twenty-nine at 
the hospital one day for treatment. 

The sheep industry has declined 30 
per cent in the East and South since 
1900. The decline in North Carolina 
has been from 300,000 to 200,000 in the 
same time. We need today more 
meat and more wool than ever be- 
fore, yet the sheep industry consist- 
ently declines because of worthless, 
roaming dogs. When war was declar- 
ed the Government asked for an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in pork products 
of United States. Scientific investi- 
gation has shown that 17 per cent of 
the hog cholera, the greatest menace 
to swine industry, is due to roaming 
dogs, and North Carolina lost $200,000 
on this account last year. It is esti- 
mated that the poultry industry of 
the state can be doubled in output 
when dogs are controlled. 

Turkey-raising has become extinct 
in many sections because of uncon- 
trolled dogs. Many pay tribute to 
the dog, but the growing of innocent 
timid sheep should especially appeal 
to women. Also there is the great 
need of wool for clothes to keep 
warm our. boys in camp, in France 
and on the seas. Women can be pow- 
erful factors in creating sentiment 
for legislation to control the dog. 

R. S. CURTIS. 





Editorial Comment:—Observe that 
the term used is control not exter- 
minate. The best method of control 
is by use of a tax. Any dog worth 
keeping is worth a small tax sum of 
money. The chief value however is 
in enabling the authorities to locate 
the cwership of sheep killing canines. 





How-I-save-food Contest 


OLLOWING is the announcement 

of the judges after reading the 
hundreds of letters on food saving re- 
ceived from all over the South. 

These judges were Mrs. Davis, a 
most excellent and beloved Home De- 
monstration Agent, Mrs. Hudson and 
Mrs, Elias, splendid housekeepers of 


wide experience, and Miss Gertrude 
Sliter, one of the best teachers of 
home economics in the South. 


The letters were so thoughtful that 
it was very difficult to choose the best 
letters. The opinion of the judging 
committee is that évery letter receiv- 
ed was worthy of a prize—so excel- 
lent were they. We wish we could 
give as many awards as there were 
contestants. This however we are do- 
ing, giving a copy of Editor Clarence 
Poe’s round-the-world-book of travel, 
“Where Half the World is Waking 
Up,” for the best letter in each state 
not getting any of the first and sec- 
ond prizes: 

The following is the list of winners: 


First Prize $3.—Mrs. Martin Thompson, R, 
F 


. D. No. 2, Marmaduke, Ark. 
Second Pize $1.—Miss Margaret Sanford, 
Sweeney, Texas, Box 43. 
Third Prize $1.—Mrs. Jas. R. Wright, Seneca, 


S &, Rt. Me, 4. 
Fourth Prize $1.—Mrs. M. W., Hathorn, Miss. 
Fifth Prize $1.—Mrs. A. L. Bowles, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. Rt. No. 1. 

STATE PRIZES 
Kentucky—Miss Elta Lile, Litchffeld, Rt. 2, 
Louisiana—Mrs. J. H. Warner, ' Covington, 

Box 3365. . 
Georgia—Elizabeth Snare, Mt. Airy. 
Oklahoma—Mrs, J. E, Wyand, Muskogee. 
Tennessee—Mrs. Ella Lee Haynes, Medot 
Maryland—Mrs. M. F. Hunter, Marion. 
Alabama—Mrs. L. H, Street, Jasper, Rt. 1. 
Virginia—Georgia A. Jones, Brodnax. 

I should like to tell you that one of 
the best letters received had to be 
thrown out because the writer forgot 
to give name and address. Several 


forgot to give the address. 

In this issue is the first prize letter. 
Others will be published from time to 
time, 

Next week we hope to announce 
the result of Clean-up-week Contest. 





A FEW WORDS OF APPRECI- 
ATION 


yY OUR paper truly has the right name, be- 
cause you are always giving out pro 
gressive ideas in every way.—Mrs. M. W. 
Hough, Camden, 8. C, 














WEL. I must say a word for the paper, 
for it is without doubt the most helpful 
paper in every way I have ever read and the 
continued stories all have been so good. Each 
story was worth more than the price of the 
paper. Many good wishes to the Editors. I 
would like to meet you all. May you live 
long to help others, for that is the way to. be 
useful and happy.—Mrs. W. H. Butler, Wal- 
halla, S. Cc. 





EAGERLY read your articles and many 

others in The Progressive Farmer each 
week. Sometimes someone tries to convince 
me that there are other farm papers just as 
good, but I tell him that I have never seen 
ny I liked as well as I do The Progressive 
varmer.—dre. A. IL. Bowles, Mocksville, 
a S 


s these are. : ‘ Send the Len-Mort Shoes prepaid. I will 
Pay only $2.94 on arrival. If, after careful $2.94 on arrival, and examine them carefully, If lem 
examination, you don’t find them all you ex- not satisfied, will send them back and you will 
pect, send them back and we will return your refund my 
money. No obligetion on you at all. ‘ 
end—, ! Size........ eo dceeseccecoccoccces a a ee 
Only the cou - I 
t splendid —_ noes anat ban BIARMrccoccvesccccvesesdecccsnnsaceseeseneseeens coscccee 
the j of goats 5 Stee and vanes, Keep 4 
them only if sa factory every way. Besure 
give size and width. Mail the coupon now. | Age. Married or single. 
ooeececccccecceses Married or single.... eecccccceces 
Leonard-Morton & Co. 
Dept. 715 
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In the Special Sale By Mail 


there are more than a thousand opportunities to 
make a dollar buy more. That is what Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Special Mid-Summer Sale by Mail 
offers you. This is a price-smashing sale—a 
remarkable collection of bargains. 


You probably have the 100-page Book of Bar- 
gains of this sale. If not, send us your name and 
address for your free copy at once. 


Study this book and you will realize the money-saving 
opportunities that this Mid-Summer Sale brings right to 
your door.- Look through it again—today. Every offeron 
every page saves you real money. Every offer is a bargain 
—a picked special. What you need to wear, to eat or to use 
in the home—all dependable, guaranteed m i 





Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 
Please Write House Nearest You 




















Cheap cuts of meat make 












hen cooked by steam ina “National” 
Al La neany ay Pressure Cooker. Reduces cost 
Cen homes, Cooks or canes, —— 
BOOK __ County Agents anc Sichitted with adjustable safety valve—no 
— fait? thich assures correct cooking pressure at all 


















i 3 for cate 
juminum f king, and for on a small scale; in steel 

= in = nuantities for home use or to sell. Takes all the hard work out of 
wa Fantene © Desa Pet br (hs, Poeemte Mathed—owe 200 
* brections covering coy thrity y housewife should know about steam cooking 













and canning, gives in Free Write for it today. 
iorthwestern Steel & Iron Works 
n 822 Spring Street, Eau Cisire, Wis. 











FORHOME =. 
OR FACTORY 


DON’T FORGET 





the Big Saving on Three and Five-Year Subscriptions to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
One Year, 52 issues, 


$1.00 
Two Years, 104 issues. 1.50 








Three years, 156 issues, $2 
Five Years, 260 issues, 30 
Ten Years, 520 issues, $5.00—Less than ONE CENT per copy ' 
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Farmers’ Organizations 





SAVING MONEY IN FERTILIZER 
PURCHASES 


If Farmers Will Senn Fogether and 
Arrange for Financing Themselves, 
They Can Buy Many Supplies at 
Wholesale Prices 


E Chemical Alliance, composed of 
the principal fertilizer manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, has passed a 
ruling of supreme importance to 
farmers. It gives 
farmers the same 
right as mer- 
chants in purchas- 
ing fertilizer in 
carload lots at 
wholesale prices. 
This policy is in 
accord with the 
economic  neces- 
sity of the times 
PROF. CAMP to reduce the 
costs of farming and to increase its 
profits in order to encourage suffi- 
cient production to win the war. This 
ruling, which was obtained from the 
fertilizer companies by the Secre- 
tary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is as follows: 
“We will in future charge the same 
price in wholesale lots of not less 
than thirty ton carloads, or such car- 
load unit as may be fixed by the Car 
Service Section of the United States 
Railroad Administration, of the same 





and quality, to individuals or 
for cash-or bankable se- 
merchants or 
o. b. 


grade 
associations, 
curity, as we do to 
dealers in the same locality or f. 
factory.” 

According to this ruling farmers 
will be able to buy their fertilizer at 
wholesale prices the same as any 
manufacturer does his supplies, pro- 
vided they purchase in wholesale 
quantities. This economic equality 
in the purchase of one of the supplies 
in crop production is one of the nec- 


essary conditions which favors and 
will force the organization of farm- 
ers in keeping with the general 


toward organization of 
Europe, and particularly 
is organized far beyond the 
coOperative pur- 


movement 
the times. 
Germany, 
United States in 
chase of supplies, codperative credit, 
and codperative marketing. Only 
through the organization of Ameri- 
can farmers can that efficiency be 
achieved which is necessary for the 
winning of the war. 

If some of the farmers of a com- 
munity do not have the “cash,” they 
will need to make arrangements for 
financing their purchasing in order 
that all may avail themselves of this 
offer. If they will organize a credit 
union, as authorized by the North 
Carolina state laws, they will be able 
to borrow the necessary funds at 6 
per cent with which to make fertiliz- 
er purchases. 


Extension circulars, which explain 
the plan of organizing and operating 
credit unions, may be had upon appli- 
cation to the undersigned. Whenev- 
er desirable an organizer will go 
from Raleigh to hold meetings and 
explain the advantages which credit 
unions are bringing to the communi- 
ties of North Carolina. Through or- 
ganization for codperative purchase 
and for coOperative credit the farm- 
ers in any community should be able 
to buy fertilizer at wholesale prices, 
obtain the discount on cash payment, 
and avoid the high rate of credit 
which is usually charged when fertil- 
izer is bought on time. 


If fertilizer and other farm supplies 
were bought for cash, it would mean 
an annual saving of nearly $5,000,000 
to North Carolina cotton farmers 
alone, according to the estimates in 
1914 of the bankers in the 54 leading 
cotton-producing counties in the 
state. The credit extended by supply 
merchants for financing each cotton 
crop annually has amounted to ap- 
proximately $29,150,000. The average 
time price, as estimated by the North 
Carolina bankers in the investiga- 
tions of 1914, is 192 per cent above 
cash prices. If these accounts run six 
months on an average, the rate of 
credit for the whole year would be 
38.4 per cent. Until farmers free 
themselves from such high cost for 
credit they are not in a position to 
produce maximum crops. 

WM. R. CAMP, 

Superintendent of Credit 

Unions, West Raleigh, N. C. 
—S==— 
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EW PERFECTION 


OIL COOK, 


STOVES _~ 


























Gas Stove 


Aladdin Security Oil. 


and oven. 


n, D.C. 





Turns on and off like gas. 


Kitchen Comfort 


at Kerosene Cost 


There's no sweltering over a red hot stove, no work and dirt 
with coal, wood, ashes’ and soot, when a New Perfection Oil 
Cock Stove brings gas stove comfort into the kitchen. 


The long blue chimney converts every atom of fuel into intense, 
clean heat directed against the cooking utensils only. You get 
a big penny’s worth of heat out of every penny’s worth of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 





Like gas you can regulate it in- 
stantly and accurately, No smoke, smut or odor—a cool, clean 
kitchen—and inexpensive, always available fuel. 


Made in 1-2-3-4 burner sizes, with or without cabinet top 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Washi 
Norfolk, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Charleston, S. C. 


Ask your dealer 
about the New 
Perfection K er o- 
sene Water Heater. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Neighborhood Codperation in Com- 
munity Fairs, Seed and 
Fertilizer Purchases 


EMBERS of York Local Union, in 

Union County, are making ar- 
rangements for a community fair 
next fall. Each member will contrib- 
ute one dollar for 
prizes, and busi-< 
ness men in the 
near-by town will 
also contribute 
premiums either 
in cash or mer- 
chandise. 

This is the Lo- 
cal Union that 
made a _ notable 
group exhibit at 





MR. GREEN 
the county fair in 1916, and their com- 


munity fair next fall is an event 
that is looked forward to with inter- 
est by all the surrounding commun- 
ity. Community fairs not only de- 
velop a spirit of rivalry in better 
farming but they tend to develop 
community consciousness and a more 
active community spirit. It’s a good 
field for service by Local and county 
Unions. 
‘ ='s 

In Union County, and also in sev- 
eral other counties, there has been 
close coéperation between the Local 
Unions and the demonstration agent, 
and the tangible achievements of the 
agent have been much greater than 
would have been possible without the 
local organizations. Advocating a 
more extensive use of limestone with- 
out a cooperative organization to 
distribute pooled orders for limestone 
could not have~-been followed by a 
practical application of the lesson. 
Likewise, the standardization of 
crops and livestock would have re- 
mained theories if organized farmers 
had not applied the principle of codp- 
eration in the purchase of seeds and 
livestock for breeding purposes. The 
demonstration agent has much better 
opportunity to get notable results in 
actively organized communities than 
in unorganized territory. 

* * * 

Last spring a group of Local Un- 
ions in one section ordered a carload 
of one variety of cotton seed for 
planting with a view to community 
standardization. This example might 
be profitably followed up with other 
crops. Wherever there is standard- 
ized production the community gets a 
deserved reputation for excelling in 
both quantity and quality of product 
and the buyers seek that community 
when they want its standardized pro- 
duct. 5. Z. G. 





Codperation in Using Horses and 
Tractors 


ERHAPS the busiest time on the 

farm is grain harvesting time, 
when not only is grain to be saved, 
‘but crops that have already been 
planted need cultivation and still oth- 
ers need to be planted. Anything, 
therefore, that will add to a farmer’s 
working force is valuable. In com- 
munities where there are plow trac- 
tors, such tractors can be made to 
serve a number of farmers, if they 
will properly codperate. The owner 
of the tractor can rent it to his 
neighbors, or his neighbor can hire 
him with the tractor to work stubble 
land, or other lands that have to be 
broken. Their rate of returns can be 
worked out according to the number 
of acres plowed and the gasoline and 
oil consumed. 

In communities, and especially in 
villages and larger towns, there are 
idle horses that might be pressed 
into service for a short while and be 
worth a great deal that way. Farm- 
ers who happen to be especiaHy busy 
during any one week, probably have 
neighbors who are not very busy that 
same week. An exchange of labor. 
under such conditions would be valu- 
able for both, because the second 
farmer will have his busy week—G 
R. Hudson. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK | 


HOW TO KEEP WELL IN HOT 
WEATHER 


111—Four More Rules for Summer 














Happiness 
petRst, don’t overeat. Fat meats, 
concentrated foods, and heat and 


energy producing foods were certain- 
ly not intended for summer use. This 
is the time to eliminate meats and 
heat and energy foods, or at least re- 
duce them to a minimum and live on 
fruits and vegetables. Learn to eat 
“greens” and all kinds of “garden 
sass.” Keep the bowels moving free- 
ly at least once or twice a day by 
means of a fruit and vegetable diet, 
lots of cool (not cold) drinking wa- 
ter, and a little bran gruel, if neces- 
sary. Avoid the ice-cold soft drinks 
of all kinds. “Adam’s ale,” the pure, 
unadulterated kind and in large quan- 
tities, is far better. 


2. Don’t overdress in summer. Save 
your clothes for winter wear. A bit 
of good summer advice along this line 
is to wear as little as the law of the 
land will allow, and that is mighty lit- 
tle these days—equal rights for men. 

3. Much of our summer discomfort 
may be avoided by the proper plan- 
ning of our work. By a little fore- 
thought housewives, for example, can 
arrange to minimize the time spent 
over a hot kitchen stove, and do 
much of the ironing, preparing of 
vegetables, sewing, etc., on a shady 
porch or in the breezy, fresh air. 
Work that has to be done in hot 
places can usually be done during the 
coolest parts of the day. 

4. If not well, see a doctor. It is 
just as impossible and as ridiculous 
for a man or woman to try to live up 
to his rated efficiency while handi- 
capped by bad teeth, constipation, or 

e« any one or more of a score of need- 
less ailments, as it is to expect a 
horse to win a race on three legs or 
an automobile “hitting on three cylin- 
ders.” Get fixed up. Go to the best 
doctor you can find, put your case en- 
tirely in his hands. Have him find 
out what is wrong with you. In the 
vast majority of cases it will proba- 
bly be some simple living habit. Cor- 
rect that habit, hit on all four cylin- 
ders, and you will be surprised to see 
how work and difficulties disappear 
before you and how much real com- 
fort and joy there is in life in the 
“good old summer time.”—State 
Board of Health. 

(Next week’s Health Talk will be 
on “Diet for the Baby’s Second Sum- 
mer.”) 





Prices of Farm Products: A Review 
of Conditions During the 
Last Month 


SSUCED by the Division of Markets of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Wm, R, Camp, Chief. 

COTTON 

HE contract market has 

Violence throughout the 
Closing prices are from $4 to $7.50 per bale 
lower than those of April 30. Spot quota- 
tions have advanced about $10 per bale and 
are no longer nominal but represent sales. It 
appears that the demand for the lower grade 
ig gradually increasing and it seems likely 
that it will become more pronounced. 

The export situation shows some signs of 
improvement, but is still far from normal. 
Taking the belt as a whole, weather condi- 
tions have been excellent during the month 
and the Government Condition Report issued 
Tuesday, June 4 is much higher than that 
of a year ago. Unfavorable war news has 
had a very depressing effect upon prices dur- 
ing the past week. It is probable that war 
and weather news will continue to exercise 
&® potent influence upon the course of prices 
for some weeks. However, unless. spot 
holders should weaken and dump their hold- 
ings upon the market, higher prices during 
the summer months appear inevitable. It 
still appears that unless prices advance 
Materially, there will be insufficient cotton of 
re desirable character available for distribu- 
ion, 

It now seems that one of the main factors 
Causing the serious decline of the past eight 
Weeks was the fictitious differences quoted 
by spot markets in the South on low grades. 
These differences establish the differences 
that must be used in settling deliveries on 
Contracts in New York and made it possible 
to ‘deliver low gradés there at much higher 
Prices than they were selling in the South. 


CORN 


iE receipts of corm at primary markets 
for four weeks ending May 25th were 17,- 


fluctuated with 
past month and 





bushe Im 1918 a ompared to i14,- 


993,000 > 
shipr 


658,000 im 1917 and th ents were 13,- 
481,000 for the same period in 1918 as com- 
pared to 10,982,000 in 1917 rhe fluctuations 
in price during the month do not indicate 
any upward movement of prices No 3 
White Corn on the Chicago mark uveraged 
$1.64% @1.78 per bus ind No, 3 Yello 
$1.51% @1.68 On the Minneapolis market 
No. 3 Yellow averaged $1.55 @1.62%, and 
No. 3 White on the Omaha market $1.66% @ 
$1.71 

Merchants in North Carolina towns paid 
an average price of $1.98% in May as com- 
pared to $2.01% in April, I Division of 
Markets will make a survey which will show 
the mill price and demand for corn, 

IRISH POTATOES 

HIS year many North Carolina counties, 

among them Brunswick, Carteret, Colum- 
bus, Cumberland, Duplin, Harnett, Sampson, 
Tyrrell, and Wayne Counties, report an in- 


crease in acre but all counties, with the 


age, 








exception of three, report about the same or 
less yield than last year, Carteret, Cumber- 
land, and Sampson Counties report a larger 
crop than last year, when North Carolina 
shipped over 4,230 cars of early Irish pota- 
toes, 

Heavy rains and a late frost have had the 
effect of diminishing yield and of delaying 
harvesting this year’s crop until about June 
10th to 12th in most soctions of the ute. 
Fortunately for the North Carolina growers 


the potato crop in Virginia is less in acreage 
and in yield than last year’s crop, Ship- 
ments in Norfolk and Cape Charles sections 
will also begin about June 10th to 12th. The 
heavy shipments which usually develop three 
weeks later in Accomac County, Virginia, 
than at Cape f 


Charles will be cut by one half 
Many growers are inclined to follow the Gov- 
ernment’s advice to let the crop mature this 
year in order to give full food value and also 
to gain better prices when the old potato 
crop is off the market about the first of July. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Ex- 
change calculated the cost of producing po- 
tatoes this year to be $3.02 per barrel upon 
the basis of a normal yield or 40 barrels per 


icre, but on the basis of 30 barrels the cost 
will be about $4 per barrel. North Carolina 
growers have estimated their costs on the 


basis of expected yield to be $2.50 to $5 per 
barrel, varying, according to difference in 
yield, soil fertility and labor conditions, 
From reports growers are preparing to grade 
their potatoes according to the Government 
standards this year as never before. 

Copies of the bulletin giving Government 
grades may be had upon application to Wm, 


R. Camp, Chief Division of Markets, West 
Raleigh; also coples of the daily Market 
News Service Bulletin. 
HOGS 

HE receipts of hogs for year 1918 up to 

May 29th on seven of the larger markets 
were 11,738,000 head as compared with 
10,610,000 head during the same period in 


1917. The Richmond market is practically 
closed on account of inability to get enough 
hogs of quality to warrant continuing the 
market. The market will reopen when hogs 
from southern territory start to market this 
fall. The Carolina Packing Plant at Wil- 
mington, N. C., expects to continue opera- 
tion all summer, 

During the fore part of May prices ruled 
generally high, at times selling around 18« 
on the Chicago market and around 19c in 
Baltimore and 18%c in Richmond, Va. The 
last week of the month saw a decided slump 
in prices, however. The Baltimore market 
declined fully 50c per hundredweight. Clos- 
ing prices, mediums, 160-200 pounds, $18@ 
18.65 per hundredweight, Lights 5c to 10c 
less. Wilmington, N. C., 150 pounds up $15, 
Chicago, bulk, $16.20@$16.40, At St, Louis, 
29th, choice Southern hogs, 165-200 pounds, 
were quoted at $16.25@$16.40. A very few 
live hogs are being sold for slaughter in 
North Carolina at this time. The price be- 
ing paid for those that are sold varies wide- 
ly, being from 13c per pound in the eastern 
part of the state to 20c-22c in the western 
part of the state. Country cured hams are 
selling from 30c to 36c per pound, shoulders 
and sides 2c to 5c less. 

EGGS 

EPORTS from twenty North Carolina 

Counties state that farmers are being paid 
25c a dozen in five counties and 30c a dozen 
in eight counties, and as high as 40c a dozen 
in one county, and an average price of 29.4c 
a dozen, Merchants in thirteen of the lead- 
ing North Carolina towns paid an average 
price of 35.9¢c a dozen and a range of prices 
of 28c-40c a dozen. Eggs are from five to 
fifteen cents a dozen cheaper in the country 
than in the larger towns. 

It would pay farmers in many 
places to buy crates and express 
larger markets. In New York City fresh 
gathered extras averaged 37,5c-38.lc, and 
extra firsts 36.1c-36.6c, and firsts 34.5c-35.6c 
a dozen during May, 


country 
eggs to 





Condition of Cotton Crop May 25 


HE condition of the cotton crop on May 
25, as reported by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates on June 4, was 82.3 per cent of a nor- 
mal, as compared with 69.5 per cent on May 


25 last year, 77.5 per cent in 1916, 80 per 
cent in 1915, and 79 per cent the ten-year 
average. -The conditions by states follows: 


Virginia, 89; North Carolina, 84; South Caro- 
Alabama, 





lina, 80; Georgia, 78; Florida, 75; 

78; Mississippi, 86; Louisiana, 85; Texas, 82; 
Arkansas, 85; Tennessee, 90; Missouri, 79; 
Oklahoma, 86; California, 91; Arizona, 90; 


New Mexico, 80. 





GOOD THINGS IN THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER 


The articles by Dan T. Gray and Mr. 
Moses on pagé 10 of The Progressive Farm- 
er of May 25 are worth several years’ sub- 
scription to any farmer who raises any pigs 
at all. I send The Progressive Farmer to 
all the tenants on my place and since I am 
in the hog business in a small way, I am 
writing to them calling their special atten- 
tion to the two features mentioned. This is 
the kind of “dope” that will make North 
Carolina prosperous.—John Paul Lucas, N. 
©, State Food Administrator. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 




















—aleo 
ordry Re 


2705 N. Broadway, 














Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn 
apias bey. alta Ho, cheat ents or aap badder 
r e. cial ult ¢ 
right and to stand up for yeare without replecemenre. 


Williams Pulverizer 


nds by heavy tool stee! hammers—wear six times 
onger than knives or buhrs and cost no more to re- 
place. Genuine SKF annular eelf-aligning ball 





ac: 
same amount of power it has 


a 500% mene capecity than any other type. 

ave used your mi years and haven't spent acent 

for repaire’’—J. N. Kirkland, Graceville Fic > 
Individual and commercial sizes up to 12,000 
ibs. per hr.—for 6 h. p. engines and larg 

With or without wind-sacking equipment and eelf 

feeder. Increases feed value of 

Write today for prices and terms and 


FREE FOLDER 
Williams Patent Crusher and 


any crop over 25%. 


3 


Pulverizer Co., 














SEE: 


For FIELD and 
= GARDEN == 








Mixed Peas ....... per. bu. $2.75 


3rabham Peas .... perbu, 3.25 

Whippoorwill Peas, per bu. 2.75 

, Soy Beans ........ perbu. 4.50 

Osceola Beans per bu. 3.50 
Pearl or Cattail 

BINS csctsccenens Sm 2 








Sudan Grass per tb. $0.25 


Upland Rice ........ pertb. 25 
Kentucky Wonder 
ae perth. .35 
Spanish Peanuts perfb. 15 
Truckers’ Favorite 
RY oa vacsiens oes perfb. .20 
Valencia Peanuts .. pertb. 25 








All Prices f.o.b, Columbia, 
B. B. KIRKLAND SEED COMPANY, 
Seeds, Feeds, Poultry and Dairy Supplies. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








MILITARY SCHOOL, 


ing Corps.” “ag 


Or Capt. John A, Perry, U.S. Army, 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, Nov., 1917. B 
WAR, there is hereby established at BINGHAM 
INFANTRY UNIT of the Junior Division of the Reserve Officers’ Traine 


Address Col. R. Biochem, Sun's Route 4, Asheville, N. C, 
Retired, Military 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 
It gives me greet pleasure to. express my admiration for BINGHAM 
All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, 
has made me have the greatest confidence in it. 


(Signed) WOODROW WILSON, 








order of the SEC. of 
LITARY SCHOOL an 


Professor, Asheville, N.C. 








Early Orange .... per bu. $3.00 


CANE SEED 


All of Our Cane Seed Are Recleaned and of High Germination. 


We have large stocks on hand and ship same day order is received. 





Early Amber .... per bu. $5.00 


Sugar Drip, for syrup .... per th. 15 cents 
acks containing 150 pounds. If less quanties are wanted add Ic per th. 


S 
B. B. KIRKLAND SEED COMPANY, 
Seeds, Feeds, Poultry and Dairy Supplies. 


COLUMBINA, S. C. 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 





FOOS Gasoline Engines 


Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 








Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate, Runson either 


gasoline, or kerosene; 2 to12h.p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped dire at low prices: cash wen 
payment terms, Wi for free Saw Rig Cir- 


cular and Catalog of $-C Gasoling and Kerosene Engines. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts. Richmond, Va. 


Sold on South’s Oldest & 
easy Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 











OB RS a ew 
With this Simplex Ditoher-Terracer 
Works inany soil, clay or gumbo. Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4ft. Practically all steel. Reversi- 
ble. Equal to 100 men. Pays for itself in a day. 


Sent on } 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed, 











TH it you can answer the urgent 
for increased production of meat an: 
fate. Yourelle will be fullto Mtoe 

of mo)d-proof silage. yous ce nope wt 
Be) WY ie ur own engine wi ut "ad 


is the gholce of eoete buyers because it fe 

prove tented Safety Yoke an 
ahion-Drive, by Steel-Plate case and solid 
disk. hg Lo yee founded on steel- 
iam ing mainshaft; Springless 
he Force-Feed with th 


mn press rowing and 
bhen ne ry wy a power 3 











Shaded Crops Yield Little, 
Because Growth is Stunted. 


USE 
CHAMPION TREE KILLER 


And rid your fields of trees and 
shrubs that shade crops. Easy to 
apply with a spout can. Kills in 
three days and leaves all fall. 

$1.00 PER GALLON 


(One Gallon Kills 25 to 30 Trees.) 
Save Delays by Sending Money Order to 


W. N. WILKERSON & SONS, 


326 So. Front St. Memphis, Tenn. 
[7 POISON CANNOT GO BY MAIL 














oe 


ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
wick; intense blue flame 
consumes all gases. Write 
for complete catalog of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House.”* 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER and 








KELLY-DUPLE 


maize in the he 














ley, corn and all othergraing, 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Foor plates—a double set, 
arming at the same time 


wv ; ie has thr 7, 
eee} the el ity: Baplex Feared per 


'. G. Baldwin, A or Bn Greensboro, N.C. 


CIDER MILLS 


y One of the surest money-makers 
on the farm. Get full returns 
= from your apple crop; culls and 
4 windfalls make delicious cider 
and vinegar for home use— 
the surplus at good prices. Big 
values in high grade hand Cider 
Mi ls; heavy hardwood frames, 
eryextra strong metal parte and 

fy castings built for service. New 

” Catalog ave low prices on Cider 
Mills and 6 other articles, 
THE SPOTLESS co., ‘Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister 

known; low priced because 

sold direct. Strictly firet 

grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 

ft. with cement and nails. 

Anybody can lay it. Prices: 

Fh 1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 

$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
— of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. “hicuono, va, 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House i n South. 


CANE MILLS—Gss 




















The new 1918 Perfection has 
every improved feature, Gets 










saves all losses in the pu'p; 
fully guaranteed; its powerful 

construction and extra weight 
give unusual capacity, du-* 





Catalog free 


rom Richmond, Ca‘ 
of So South’s Mail Order House, 
THE SPOTLESS Co., Richmond, Va 








New Feather Beds Only $650 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full size and full 
weight guaranteed, All new, clean sanitary feathers, Best 
8 ounce feather ee ticking. Write for new catal 
SOUTHERN FCATH 


ER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 136 ., Greensboro... 


} 











| Hon. 7. WW 


A LOAN FUND FOR NORTH CAR- 
OLINA FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


Everybody Asked Either to Give or to 
Lend to a Proposed $25,000 Fund to 
Encourage and Help Farm Boys and 
Girls—Details of the Plan 


MOVEMENT has been begun to 

A raise a fund of $25,000 as a loan 
fund for the farm boys and girls 

of North Carolina. 

this plam probably 


The purposes of 

cannot be more 
briefly set forth than in the following 
| letter which the Editor of The Pro- 
| gressive Farmer sent Governor T. W. 
Pickett, Ex-Officio Chairman of the 
Joint Committee for Agricultural 
Work, on May 29: 





Bickett, Chairman, 
Joint Committee for Agricultural Work. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have long argued that the country 
not get its fair share of the gifts made to 
public causes, I have argued that men in 
towns, not only those who get their business 
largely from the country but dgthers also, 
should not only give to worthy purposes in 
the towns where they live, but also set 
aside from the money they can spare for 
benevolent purposes a certain fair percent- 


does 


trusteeship of this fund and ‘direct its use in 
the manner suggested until further notice. 
I am also glad to.advise that some other 
men have signified their willingness to add 
to tpis fund at a later date. 


I should greatly like to see us accumulate 
a fund of $25,000 for the farm boys,and girl» 
of the state, the principal constituting a 
permanent loan fund for various purposes 
and leaving the interest—$1,000 to $1,500 a 
year—as a fund for prizes to be awarded to 
boys and girls in club work or in country 
schools. Can we not raise it? 

Yours sincerely, 


Since the above letter was written, 
Mr. Geo. W. Watts, of Durham, has 
announced that he will give for the 
purposes as stated $1,000 in Liberty 
Loan Bonds;and Messrs. C. W. Mitch- 
ell of Aulander, Alexander Sprunt & 
Son of Wilmington, and John Sprunt 
Hill of Durham, have each offered to 
lend $1,000 without interest, and other 
contributions are in prospect. Another 
generous contributor is Gen. Wm. R. 
Cox, Penelo, honored hero of the Civil 
War, yet keenly interested in the boys 
and girls alive and at work during this 
war. The loan fund starts therefore 
with more than $5,000 available for 
loans to the farm boys and girls of 
the state. Before many years—if not 





| NHE June 29 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be our 
annual “Education Special.” 

For this issue we invite experience 
letters from our readers on the big 
subject of better country schools. 

Among the subjects about which 
we should like to have readers re- 
port experiences are these: 

Raising money for school im- 
provement: taxation, subscriptions, 
etc. 

Consolidation of districts. 

School farms. 

Teaching agriculture and home 
economics. 

Making the school the commun- 
ity center or social center. 

The school library and reading 
room. 

Transportation of pupils. 

Making the school serve the 
community. 

Improving school buildings. 

Medical examination of school 
children. 





LETTERS WANTED FOR OUR “EDUCATION 
SPECIAL” 


Recreation, games, sports, etc., 
and the school. 

Public addresses, etc., at the 
school. 

Prizes for school children and 
their results. 

Beautifying school grounds. 

County commencements and 
county athletic associations. 

Health conditions, sanitary wa- 


ter supply, privies, etc. 

Discuss any other subject about 
which you believe you have an 
idea or an experience that should 
be helpful to our readers. 

Letters should not be more than 
500 words long, preferably not 
more than 300. For the best letter 
we will give a prize of $5, for the 
second best $3, and $2 each for as 
many more suggestive, helpful, 
practical letters as we can print. 
Discuss only the subjects on which 
you have something definite to re- 
port, and mail letters by Friday 
night, June 14. 








age to help movements for progress in our 
country districts, 

I am genuinely interested in this matter, 
I heard a distinguished American say 
ago, “The grace of giving is one that 
most need to cultivate in a democracy,” 
I hope to see the time come when every ru- 
ral neighborhood will have some example of 
beneficence—a school and community audi- 
torium, school and cOmmunity library and 
reading room, home economics room and 
equipment for the local school, school farm, 
musical equipment or beautiful pictures for 
the schoolhouse, some annuity as an annual 
prize to stimulate effort on the part of boys 
and girls, etc., together with similar gifts to 
churches and Sunday schools and provision 
for prizes to reward@hotable ac hiyemefft In 
crop-growing, stock- raising, and in other 
forms of rural progress, f 


a year 
we 
and 


Irepeat that I believe in these things and 
have argued for them; have urged* business 
men to give while living and also to re- 
member both urban and rural communities 
in their wills. At the same time, I remem- 
ber George Washington's wise remark that 
“Example is more powerful than precept.” 
I am therefore writing to say that I have 
decided to give to the farm boys and girls 
of North Carolina the sum of $1,000 in the 
form of Liberty Loan Bonds recently pur- 
chased by~ me. 

I propose that until further notice these 
bonds shall be sed as collateral for a fund 
from which worthy farm boys and girls in 
counties where such facilities are not now 
offered, may borrow to buy pure-bred pigs 
and enter pig club work under conditions 
of repayment to be approved by the Animal 
Industry Division operated by your Joint 
Committee for Agricultural Work, 

Later the fund may be used to help the 
farm boys and girls of the state in other 
ways but I believe this is now the best 
opportunity that offers itself, and I shall be 
giad if the Joint Committee will accept the 


. the 


before many months—it ought to 


reach the $25,000 aimed at. 
The Purpose of the Fund 


¥ nes plans for using the fund may 
be briefly stated: 


As has already been suggested, 
country boys and girls have not 
shared largely enough in the gifts 
made by men of generous hearts. For 
town boys and girls millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually to provide 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. facilities, 
playgrounds, school contests, and 
prizes of various kinds. City men, 
themselves reared on farms, have 
often given hundreds of dollars for a 
Y. M. C. A, for city boys, and never a 
cent for country boys. And farmers 
and landowners who have prospered 
greatly too have often failed to do 
anything to stimulate and encourage 
the less fortunate farm boys and girls 
around them. 


It is time to change all this. For 
the present the plan is to lend money 
to farm boys and girls to buy pure- 
bred pigs and enter pig club work in 
counties where such facilities are not 
now offered. That is to say, in most 
of our more wealthy counties, the 
banks have agreed to lend money to 
boys to buy pure-bred gilts, the mon- 
ey to be repaid from the first litter of 
pigs under general rules approved by 
farm demonstration workers. 
And great good has been accomplish- 
ed in this way. Adequate rules to 
safeguard the loan have been pro- 
vided, and so far as we have heard, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


not a penny has been lost, while many 
boys and girls have been encouraged, 
heartened, inspired, and started on 
the road to progress, good citizenship 
and to what Thomas A. Edison calls 
“super-farming.” Having a pure-bred 
pig to be proud of gives a boy’s life a 
new zest, he takes a keen interest in 
acquiring all the agricultural knowl- 
edge bearing on feeding and growing 
hogs and growing the crops to feed 
them, and he gets into touch with the 
demonstration agent and all the 
forces of agricultural progress. 

Now in the wealthier counties, in 
the counties where there are large 
and enterprising banks, we repeat 
that the banks are making these loans 
to farm boys and girls. But out in 
scores and scores of other counties, 
there are boys and girls just as capa- 
ble, just as deserving of help and en- 
couragement, who have nobody to 
help them. The aim of this fund is to 
help such boys and girls. 


Later on, of course, the purposes of 
the fund may be broadened. Farm 
girls may be helped to buy canning 
outfits; farm boys and girls may be 
helped to buy calves, and so on. 


Farmers and Business Men Asked to 
Contribute 


HE Governor of the state, ex-officio 

chairman of the Joint Commitiee 
for Agricultural Work, has issued an 
appeal to farmers and business men 
to contribute to this fund. This joint 
committee, as designated by the laws 
of the state, consists of the Governor, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
the President of the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, togeth- 
er with four trustees of the Agricul- 
tural College and four members of the 
State Board of Agriculture. The 
names of these men should be suffi- 
cient guarantees that the fund will be 
wisely handled. 


Moreover, the same rules which the 
banks of the country have used in 
lending to farm boys and girls funds 
will be used in this case. Borrowers 
will be charged legal interest rate—6 
per cent. In other words, the aim is 
not to give “charity” to any boy or 
girl, but to train the borrower in self- 
reliance and business habits. Then, 
too, the interest paid by borrowers 
will serve as a safety or guarantee 
fund against any occasional losses, 
while the surplus interest will be 
used as prizes to encourage and help 
other farm boys and girls. 


The Interest Money for Prizes 
QvPewes, for example, $1,500 a 


year should be received as inter- 
est. In that case, the Joint Commit- 
tee can offer a $15 prize in each 
North Carolina County to the farm 
boy or girl who makes the best re- 
cord in any line of worthy effort. 


In other words, the general plan 
for the fund is to help farm boys and 
girls—a class who heretofore have 
had little help from generous men; 
and to help them in the less prosper- 
ous counties, where they have less 
than ordinary chances for help ;—and 
it is at the same time a plan which 
will encourage good citizenship by 
making these young people more 
eager for progress and knowledge, 
and which will help America win the 
war by stimulating meat production 
and the general development of the 
livestock industry. For all these rea- 
sons, we feel that the plan should ap- 
peal to farmers and ‘business men 
throughout North Carolina. Outright 
gifts, of course, will be doubly wel- 
come, and any Liberty Loan bonds or 
War Savings Stamps given will be 
held till the end of the war. But it is 
not necessary to make an outright 
gift if one feels oneself unable to 
give. Any-man who wishes may 
lend without interest whatever 
amount he will, for one, two, three, 
five or ten years; and every person 
who feels any inclination to give is 
urged to write Governor T. W. Bick- 
et, Raleigh, or the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 'Raleigh. ‘ 




















Saturday, June 15, 1918] 
THRESHING MACHINE 


There's good money 
in threshing for 
market, neigh- 
bors and your 













5 own needs with a 

OR Golden Harvest 
EAST Thresher, Threshes 
TERMS all kinds of small 





grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, ete. With 
few simple attachments will do all your threshing. 
Sizes: 22, 26 and 30inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catloag gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms. 


The Spotless Co., Richmond, Va. 


«+The South's Mail Order House” 














<<] AM NOW WORKING FOR | 
} ANOTHER PIG.” 





The Progressive Farmer:— 
I am sending you a picture of myself 
and pig I received for getting subscrip- 


tions for your paper, I call her Chesty 
Bell. 
Thanking you and all the people who 
helped me in getting my splendid pig, 
I am, 





Your friend, 
LIZZIE LOVE, 
Mecklinburg County, Va. 
Note:—Maybe you have earned one or 
more pigs; but even so, earn another one 





Agents Wanted—Mason sold 18 Sprayers and Auto 











Washers one Saturday. Profits, $2.25 each. Square 
deal. Write Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

BE RKSHIRES 
a Serkshires- s—Pigs, Service Boars and Bred Giits. 


James W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





Duroe-Jersey Pigs Sold Out. Perry Mathis, Ingold, 
North Carolina, : 
~ For Sale Duroc Pigs —Good blood lines. Vaughan 
Farm, Culloden, Ga 

Registered Duroc Pigs— Sa ot better. Price $15. 


Fred Overcash, Mooresville, N N. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—2% oy $12.50; also some 
2% months registered, in| your name, $15. WwW. &. 
srothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Rout © 4. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—F inest strain, 
type, rich red color, selected breeders, pigs, 
Sows, herd boars. -__ Meridian College, Meridian, 


Four Extra Fine ne Duroc > Gilts and Two Male Pigs— 
Pure but not entitled to registration. First check for 
$15 each gets them.  Kinard’s Dares Stock Farm. 
Ww. 7 Smith, Prop., Kinards, 8. 


Choice Duroc Boar Pigs—March 4 
Wirtland Orion Cherry King Jr.; dams, Cherry King 
©q, American King Col., Cherry Chief, Wirtland 
Cherry Col.; sire, Wirtland Cherry Col. ; dam Ameri- 


large bone 
gilts, bred 
Miss. 


farrow; sired ~ by 








can Top Col, and Red Pal. Price $25. W. Under- 
wood, Monticello, Fla. 
ESSEX 

~ For Sale_Registered Essex Pigs. J. C. Gatling, 

Hartsville, 8. ee ees 
‘HIRES 

Registered Hampshire Gilts and Sows. L. C, Allen, 
Hoschton, Ga. a = : = 

Tmmuned ae Pigs. ~ J. T. Volkman, Powell’s 
Point, ie ee ip ete: 

Few Nice Hampshire “Boar Pigs and Shoats. Brier 


Thomasville, Ga. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 


Hill Plantation, 








Bred and Open Sows. 
Virginia 





Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks old, $10 each; pair, 
$18. 2 Sows for sale cheap: Mrs. J. W. Baker, Lit- 
tleton, mm C. a 

Big Type Poland-Chinas—Fall_ boars, , gilts, “ spring 

breed. edigrees 


pigs; carry the best blood of the 
fre ee. A. D. Porter, Good Hope, Illinois. 

Registered Big Type Poland- China Pigs—Out t of 
large sows; sire direct descendant of the noted mi 
Wonder.”’ " Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va : 


ABE RDEEN-ANGUS: 


“For § § Sale—Resistered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Black, 
blocky individuals, properly handled from birth. Come 
and see, or write ‘Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, 
Virginia. 





GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Calves—15-16ths pate, $25 each, crated 
for shipment. Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Bethany College Offers” Registered ‘Guernsey Bull 
Calves for sale, of ienees type and production, May 
Rose breeding. Write us for description and prices. 
Professor J. M. Tlover, Bethany, W. Va. 





(17) 721 





Farmer. 
references. 


tising space in the current issue had been taken. 


tisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise in The Progressive 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. 





Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see It in print the n 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of its reac hing us after all the adver- 


To insure insertion, always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 


Write us for rates, enclosing 


In recent years we have 








Peas—Brabham, Iron, Mixed. 
Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 
Peas—$3 
Adams, 


For Sale—Choice 
New bags. Moderate prices. 


Good Sound and Pure Iron 
f.o.b. Check with order. S. W. 


Mixed and Whippoorwill Peas—$2. 
per bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley. J. W. 
Valley, Ga. 

100 Bushels Iron Peas for Sale—$3.25 per bushel, 
fob, Lumpkin, Ga., in 10-bushel lots or more. ¥ 
W. Pugh, Lumpkin, Ga. 


500 Bushels Speckled Whippoorwill ~ Peas—In_ good 


bushel 
Ga, 
Brabhams, $3 
Woolfolk, Fort 


per 
Weston, 





shipping bags, for quick sale, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. here. Blalock-Harrell-Smith Co., Fayetteville, 
Georgia. 





I have for sale different varieties of field peas for 
sowing at $2.75 per bushel, also cane seed at $2.50 
per bushel. These prices are f.o.b. Hickory, N. C., 
H. W w. . Harris. 


Choice 8 Seed Peas for Sale—Iron and Brabham peas, 


$3.50 per bushel; Iron and Brabham Mixed, $3 per 
bushel; Unknown and Clays, $3.25 per bushel; Red 
Hull Speckles, $3.50 per bushel; New Eras, $3.50 per 
bushel. Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. FE H. _ Franks, _Warthen, _Ga. ie 
PECAN TREES 
All About Paj Papershell. “Pecan Culture—Free. . Bass 


Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss 


Cowpeas. Velvet Beans. sean Feed. Recleaned 
Early Amber cane seed and White Amber cane seed. 
—_. = ew your wants. Smith Brokerage Co., Ten- 
ni ; 


Speckled 90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.90 bushel; 
ola beans, $3 bushel; Mixed peas, at $2.50 b 
Velvet bean meal, $35 ton, Paul Farkas, 
Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading—25c 100; 500, sees 
1,008, $1.65. Tate, os 7 aa: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.25 
Sweet potato, 2; 3.50. All tpaid, 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, postal 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Velvet Bean Meal for Sale by Smith “Milling Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 


Honey—Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure - deli- 
cious. Ten pounds for $1.90, by express, J. O. Hall- 
man, Helena, » Ga 


If You Want Thrifty Hogs and Plenty Milk—Feed 
our famous Gubernut Feed Meal. Forty-five dollars 
ton, cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, 
North Carolina. 


Tobacco Too High to Let Horn Worms Eat It up on 
stalk. Arsenate of lead is the ‘‘medicine’’ for them. 
Enquire for prices, stating size packages wanted in 
powder. Madison Grocery ©o., Madison, N. C, 





Osce- 
ushel. 


sacked, 























POTATOES 


~ Nancy y Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$3 | per thousand, 
cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3° ‘thousand, ¢ cash with 
order. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. 


Georgia potato plants. Can Ship S $2.25 5 1,000, 
any variety. w. Murray. Claremont, = o. 


0 Plants— ph, $1.75 per 1,000, 


Potato Planie—Farly Triumph, $1.75 per 











Immediate shipment. . A. Stuart, Bay ‘Minette, “Ala Ala. 
Potato ae aiamok, Porto Rico, Honeycutt, 32 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. : au aad: 
Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Price $2. 25 pee per 
bushel. Instructions with order. P. Harris, 
Owings, 8. C. 





For Sale—Early Triumph Swect Potato Plants — $3 


per thousand. Prompt shipment. L. Rhodes, 
Thay 1 Minette, Ala. 

Nancy Hall | Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000; South- 
ern Queens, Immediate sree. Cash with 


order. R. H. ™. Hickory, 

Potato Plants—Southern | ay Galawbe Yams, $2 
per 0. express; mail, $2.25; Money Halls, $3 per 
1,000. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. 


Seales Queen and Early ea Sweet Potato 
Plants—$2.50 per 1,000, cash. Good plants; prompt 








HOLSTEINS 





Registered Helstein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, | Nashville, Tenn. 
~High- -grade . Hotstein Calves—From_ heavy produc ing 
Reg 














or a pair. Full particulars may be had cows, $20. istered bull calves, $45. Lakenvelder 
for the asking. Farms, Toccoa, Ga. 
The Progressive Pig Club Wanted—Two to three-year Holstein springer, fif- 
teen-sixteenths pure. Price crated your station, V. L. 
1 App. . Norman, Concord, N. C. 
Pp AAs ple 
JERSEYS 
T meme clas —_— 
= - For Sale—One Registered Jersey Bull ll Yearling. 
== Jy W. Rowe, Hampton, Va. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(8 Cents a Word, Oash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisem ment is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts aS a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepied without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











MACHINERY _ 


“Detroit-American” spring- 
Used two seasons, but in first- 
$20. Henry Beatty, Toma- 


For Sale—Two-horse 
tooth riding cultivator. 
class qonenen. Price, 
hawk, N. 


Novelty Force Pump—lInvaluable for spraying fruit 
trees, gardens, hen rvosts, washing buggies and auto- 
mobiles, scalding walls, also handy in case of fire. 
Price 250 each, postage paid. A. P, Sexton, Roy- 
ston, Ga. 


For Sale—One 9-18 Case Tractor—Slightly used. 
Ginned 250 bales of cotton. Also one Idddell Pitanta- 
tion Gin outfit. Reasons for selling, want 4 larger 
‘ gin plant and mes engine power. H. 8S. Morrow, 
| Route 1, Verdery, 8, C. 


Fords Can_ Burn “Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 50 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction wartencter Company, 508 Madison Street, 

















. POULTRY AND EGGS 
* LEGHORNS 





For Sale—Full blood Single Comb White Leghorn 
roosters, 10 weeks old. $1.25 each. Address O, Harri-- 
son, Whichard, N. 


Bred-to-Lay Single Comb White Leghorns—Tom 
Barron and Densmore strains. Exgs, $1.25, 15; $6, 
100. J. W. Crawley, Farmville, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Strong hatched, Young’s strain White 
Leghorns, by parcel post prepaid, 13 cents each, hatch 
each week, safe arrival guaranteed. Carl Gilliland, 
Biler City, N. CG 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited, at l6c 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thopsands of 
chix ready for shipment ere week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~w 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 
































Four-year-old Extra, Registered na ood Cow—Fresh. 
French Smith, Guilford College, 





Milk Cows—Fine high-grade a carefully se- 
lected dairy cows, will freshen soon, Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 








RED POLLS 


For Sale—Registered Red 7 ee years old, 
one hundred fifty dollars. J, A. Tate, York, 8. C. 


Red Polled—To prevent inbreeding, offer for sale my 








fine registered Red Poll Bull, ‘‘Theodore,’’ age five 
years, weight 1,400 pounds, good conditioned, a perfect 
beauty. Address J. D. John- 


His get mostly heifers. 
Garland, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Shetland Ponies—B eautiful, fancy ‘spotted, 1 For r sale 
or exchanged for registered cows, heifers or Duroc- 
Jersey hogs. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
DOGS 


Osc co Eller, Wilkesboro, N. Cc. 


Pu ps—$4 each, 


son, 











Bird ‘d_Pups—$5. 


Pure-bred Collie 
Burnette, Leesville, 


“For Sale—Desutfal Collie Pups—From _ registered 
stoc M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Essex Pigs—Collie Pups—A few pigs, July shipment. 
Pups, fine ones, immediate shipment. L. G. Jones, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 


200 shoats, 20c Ib; 200 pigs, $8.00; 25 bred sows 
and gilts. 4 car loads young mules and horses. 120 
head of fresh cows and springers. Chas. Crafton, 
Staunton, Va. 


Address Hazel 

















TURKEYS 
Sourbon Reds—Now Booking orders for late fall de- 





Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. 


Nancy Hall and Dooly Yam ar 50 per thou- 
sand, second zone; third zone, $2.65; fourth zone, $3, 
prepaid. B. 8. a 4 Pickens, ‘Miss. 


Potato Plants and Vinee —-taeding varieties, $2.50 
thousand. 10,000 up, $2.25. Can fill large orders 
quick. Rush them in, G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Catawba Yam or Southern 
Queen—Earliest, — productive. Plants ready now. 
Prompt shipmen $2 puna; 2.30 postpaid, 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. 


~ For Sale—Seed Potatoes—Green n Mountain, 
of 150 pounds, $3.15; Peach Blow, per bag of 150 
pounds, $3.20; Irish Cobblers, per bag of 150 pounds, 
ville, No Ge ‘with order. C. W. Sandrock, Fayette- 
ville, . 











per bag 


For Sale—200 bushels “of “Improved White Peach 
Blow Irish potatoes, a smooth, white-fleshed, big 
yielder, and very hardy late potato. Instructions as to 
raising same, if desired. F.o.b. Southern Railway. 
J. A. Spears, Midlothian, aa 





Our ‘‘Famous Sugar House” Molasses and save 
mon for bonds. Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 
thirty-gallon barrels, fifty-four cents; ten-gallon kegs, 
sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty- -two cents. Cc 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. \C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


v irginia 1 Farm and Modern Country Home—In Pied- 
mont section, at two-thirds value, or $1,500, for quick 
sale. Would consider part trade in Southern States. 
H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


For Sale—160 Acres Fine Land—110 under wire 
fence within quarter mile of postoffice and school- 
house. Railroad and hard road runs through two 
forties. Three miles from Lynn Haven, Florida. Fine 
tract to subdivide into 650 nice lots or will make a 
fine fruit or dairy farm. Must be sold. Price $1,770, 
Half cash, balance on terms. Address A. G. Davis, 
Camp Jackson, 8. C. (Q. _M. C, B.-1.) 














Farm for Sale—390 Acree—In Habersham Commiy 
Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, Fd fru 
On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% m 
county seat, thrse miles from railroad. 
house, including bathroom. Good cellar; 
water system. Fine large barn and implement shed. 
Nice home orchard started. Reason for selling, sons 














a = zm, be te delay. Write at once. Snare & 
| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 
HOLSTEINS 
wane rrr 





—— HOLSTEIN CALVES —— 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 


15-16ths pure, & weeks old, nicely marked, and 
from heavy milkers. $25 crated for shipment any- 
where, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

SEND ORDER OB WRITE, 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

















sat norwien sa 
Porto Rico Potato Plants— 1.75 thousand, Mont- 
qeenesy 3 2 parcel post, anywhere in Alabama; $2.25 
sand, “anywhere in Tennessee, Georgia or Missis- 
sippl: other states, $2.75 thousand; cash with order, 
W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, «Ala. 


Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall —— from selected genuine 
seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by 
saprees by parcel r aM 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.75. Z. C. Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 














and jPlants—Porto 2 Rico, Tri- 

umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Old-fashion 

Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in short 

lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after June 

10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines through 

July and make a ary crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 
a 


Oo, Thomasville, 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico | Sweet “Potato Plants—Ship- 
ments from June Ist to July ist. 50 by express; $3 
by insured mail, per thousand. Gan early. Plants 
and not promises. Cash with order. Price subject to 
change without notice. Sexton Plant Company, Roy- 
son. Ge. Valdosta, Ga., Edgefield, 8S. C., Tallahassee, 

orida, 


Sweet Potato Vines 





——RICHLY BRED ercievense HOLSTEINS——« 
All ages and se 





enn 











Young Service Bulls from Heavy “Producing Dams 
Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
yee Bing F ag | — Sigh standard. 
le Prices ependable Warrant 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
JERSEYS 
{ _____ BULL CALF | 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF 
7 months old, out of a Register of Merit cow that 
produced 1,165 pounds of milk and 75 pounds of 
butter in 30 days as a three-year-old. This calf 
rs an exceHent individual, sired by a champion 
bull. This is an 7. opportunity to get 
the best at farmers’ price 
FIRST CHECK FoR. $75 TAKES HIM, 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, Sr., CULPEPER, VA. 














RYE 


SHORTHORNS ~ 








New Crop Abruzzi Seed Rye, at $2.90 per bushel; 
Southern Seed rye, tall growing, at $2.50 per bushel. 
In 5-bushel lots and over at 5c less on the bushel. We 
shipped over 12,000 bushels Abruzzi rye to more than 
six thousand customers last season, and returned sev- 
eral hundred orders that we could not fill on account 
of not having the stock. Write us for Price List on 














DAA 





REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


15 Unusually Beautiful Calves. 
for Sale. 























Mammoth Yellow Soy - Beans—Small qoontity clean- 
ed, nice quality @t $3 per bushel. Frank R. Curtis, 
Demopolis, Ala. 

For Sale—Shelled Velvet Beans for Hog Feed— 
Write me for prices and how to feed. RB. C. McGinty, 
Georgetown, Ga. 

Soy Beans( Mammoth Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, 








Ga. 








CLOVERS 
Crimson Clover—In chaff, 20c pound. Use 15 pounds 





























acre. Order early; supply this year short. 
Dickson, Council, C. 
CORN 

Mammoth Mexican June Seed Corn—Selected, tip- 
ped, cleaned and treated for weevil. eck, $1.40; 
bushel, $4.50. Millsaps Bro Harriston, Miss. 

For Sale—500 bushels sound, close glint. 
shucked, mixed ear corn, -75 per bushel, 
Georgetown, Ga., or Eufaula, Ala. W. J. Hutland, 
Route 2, Hatcher Station, Ga. 

PEAS 








L. Dickens, Sparta, 














Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; po- 
tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Fine Tomato and Cabbage Plants—200, postpaid, 
50c; 600, postpaid, 2 1,000 by express, $1. Walter 
Parks, Pisgah, N. 


Tomato, Collard, | cabbaas and Brussels Plants—100, 
postpaid, 25c; 500, peereta, 75; 1,000, expressed, $1. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 


For 8 sale—Speckled peas, , $3 a bush White Span- 
ish pecnuts, 7% cents pound, f.o.b. 2 


is, Ga. Cash 
with order. R. A. J. Boyett, Morris Station, Ga. 

















livery of toms and hens. The large, hardy strain. 
Demand much greater than supply. Only early orders other Summer and Fall Seed. Kirby Seed Company, 
Will sopure these valuable birds. F. M. BR Kes- | Gaffney, 8. °C. Also Herd Bull. 
wis TOMATO PLANTS SHEDDEN FARMS, 
SEEDS AND PLANTS Tomato Plants—Greater Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, Raymond, Georgia. 
best @ varieties, 50c hundred; $2.50 
BEANS Cabbage, collards, late varieties, 500, ; th 
ces | SLO, parcel post. paid. Councill’s Plant rare JACKS 
Soy Beans—$3 per, bushel. Beas, $2.75. Freight | Box 37, Franklin, Va. oe ae 
paid. J. M. Field, Climax, N. MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Kentucky Mam- 
meth Jacks!!! 


with 
Ee Registered Saddie 
Every ; Anemal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 








Of Golden Lads, 
Oxford Lads and 





Sound mixed nom, price three dollars bushel. W. 
a. 





Taylor Plantation 


Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Eminent Families. there 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


Bulls and Heifers 


You know is 


no better blood than these famous proven Vomilles. 
Write for Deseriptions and Prices. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 





WHERE 


TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





_ Duroc. JERSEYS 


OPPO 


























DUROC-JERSEY 


hogs of all ages. Pigs in pairs and 
trios, no akin. Young gilts and boars, 
bred gilts, bred sows and service 


boars. 


My @Murocs are of the blood lines that 
have made Durec History—NOTHING 
BUT THE BEST. 
from One pig to a complete herd. 
shipped to twenty-seven states and to | 
foreign countries. 


Can fill any order 
Have 


I have no other business except this 
and give every order My personal care 
and attention. 


Remember Kimbail's famous guarantee: 
“EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED 
MUST PLEASE THE PURCHASER.” 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 

















| ae 

50—Registered ~womar~ 
WE HAVE FIFTY HEAD REGIS- 
TERED DUROC-JERSEY GILTS 
AND MALES TO SELECT FROM. 

Our offering are of March farrow and sired 

by Cherry Tip, Pal’s Taxpayer, wr John’s 

Orion and King Willetta, from by 

Defender, Cherry Chief, Johns onion and 

others. 
WE HAVE THE KIND THAT 
WILL PLEASE YOU, AS THEY 
ARE RIGHT IN EVERY WAY. 

PRICE FOR BITHER SEX ........... $35.00 

Correspondence solicited and all inquiries 
cheerfully and promptly answered 


ee FARM, RIGGS, ae 

















111663 
D River Farm Duroc-Jerseys, is headed by this great 


SUPERIOR DEFENDER No. 


son of Defender Major, that McKee Bros., sold to 
M. B. Merfeld & Sons, of Greene, Iowa, for $1,500. 
He has bone, stretch, finish and everything that a high- 


2 
REGISTERED 
| 
3 
2 
= 





Have one bred gilt, $100; 


class boar should have. 
Book- 


two fine male pigs, weigh 60 pounds, $25 each 
let us have 


ing orders for fall shipping at $20 each; 
yours. Buy you a pe qader Pla and start right 
eep River Farm, H. V. Cox, Prop., Ramseur, N. C. 








_ DUROC SERVICE BOAR — | 


Jennings Champion No. 95575 
Weight between four and five hundred pounds, 
Defender and Col, breeding, 18 months old, not 
fat.. 

FIRST CHECK FOR $150 GETS HIM. 


A. R. JENNINGS, NACE, Va j 














—Young Herd Boars for Sale— 


fired by Garnet's Pal 2nd, J. D. 8S. Defender, 
High Land King Defender, and Smith's Orion 
Cherry King 2nd. 

WILL HOLD BRED SOW SALE IN AUGUST 
Date later. Look for something good. 
KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM, 

WwW. P. SMITH, Prog., KINARDS, S. C. 














. 
— Registered Duroc-Jerseys — 
The royal bleed, 2 to 3 months old, 40 to 60 pounds. | 
Only a limited number of each sex left. $18 to $20 | 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send on your check; 
E can please you. THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 


—The Ideal Farm Durocs-—— | 


0 ey Boars, best of blood lines, $25 each, regis- 
tered. No gilts for sale at present. 
THE IDEAL FARM, 
©. 3. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, $. C. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 
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TWO Registered 


Auction Guernsey 
Sales Cattle 


First Sale held at Bennettsville, Marlboro Co., S.C., 


Tuesday, June 18, 1918, 1 P. M. 


Under the Auspices of the Marlboro 
Guernsey Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n., 


c. S. MceCALL, President. R. M. PRATT, Sec. and Treas. 


25 Imported and American Bred Heifers 


Bred Heifers, 














of the most popular Island and American blood lines. 
Open Heifers, Heifer Calves, extreme dairy quality. 
For Catalog address 


R. M. PRATT, Secretary, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


_HAMPSHIRES © 


—_— roe nmin 


— SUNKIST HAMPSHIRES al 


REGISTERED—CHOLERA IMMUNED 
Choice well belted pigs of the best breeding. Pairs 
no akin. Also some open and Lek sn. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED AS REP ENTED. 
Write us your soa to] Duying poco 


SUNKIST ‘STOCK FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box 84, Tifton, Ga. 

















oO. I. C's. 


etal 
0. I. C.’s——- CHOICE PIGS —————¢0. |. C."s 
From 8 to 10 weeks old, at $35 per pair, registered. 
Special price on boar pigs, same age, $15, registered. 
All of these pigs are out of choice heavy-weight sows 
and sired by five outstanding boars, including the 
Champion at Virginia State Fair, wet. Stock must 

as represented or money refundec 

R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, “Phone 3406, Bedford, Va. 


we Orders 4 0. 1. C. Pla. 
Ready ship Mareh, A 

and May, 8- to cae old, 8 
single, or $385 per pair, no- 

175-® bred Gilt, 

100-2. Boars, $35; 126-B. 


Boars, $40; bred Soma, to : 
. 1. OWEN, we BEDFORD, VA. 


—0. I. C.’s ; and Chester ie 














F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA. eng 


POLAND-CHINAS 





aaa a 





Second Sale held at Salisbury, Rowan Co., N. C., 


Friday, June 21, 1918, 1 P.M., 


Under the Auspices of Rowan County 
Co-Operative Guernsey Bull Ass’n., 
(Incorporated.) 


C. L. NEEL, President, T. D. BROWN, Secy. ahd Treas. 


25 Imported and American Bred Heifers 


of the most popular Island and American blood lines. Heifers are 
bred and open, with extreme dairy quality. For Catalog address 


T. D. BROWN, Secretary, SALISBURY, N. C. 


F. W. ANDREWS, A. C. RAMSEYER, Smithville, 0., 
Auctioneer. H. C: McCAMON, Lisbon, 0O., 
NEW PHILA., OHIO. OWNERS. 























THURS. 


July 4. 
PEACOCK & HODGE 


AND 


ORION CHERRY KING, JR., 


5th Annual July 4th Celebration Sale and Barbecue 
COCHRAN, GA., THURSDAY, JULY 4th, 1918. 


46 Head of Royally Bred Sows and Gilts, 
4 Extra Good Young Boars. 


Sows and Gilts, bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, 
Imperator’s Orion (recently sold to H. Bigelow, of Charleston, S. C., 
for $1,200), and other good sires. 

A Great Opportunity to Get a Litter 

Sired by O. C. K. Jr. (World's Champion). 


Every Animal Double Treated Against Cholera. 
Attractions: Top Land (by Top Col.) bred to O. C. K. Jr.; 1 Pal’s Col 
tried Sow, bred to O. C. K. Jr.; also 2 Boar prospects, sired by O. 
C. 22 

Auctioneers: a. J. EVANS, 
IGLEHEART and BHENGST, American Association. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY of ARM. 
COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, G 



































RAISE HEREFORDS—THE BEST BEEF BREED 


Herefords produce more and better beef 
than any other b » at less cost and 
shorter time. 

Cross a pure-bred Hereford bull with 
your native cows, and buy two or three 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-b erd. 

For full information, address 


GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
1608 3rd Natl. Bank Atlanta, Ga. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 











BIG TYPE POLANDS—— 


GrLas—oram OR Ao ze ORDER. 
ARS—ALL A 
Everything wm immune, “recorded and priced 
150 HEAD IN (HERD. 
No Better Breeding isfaction Guaranteed, 


MANNING “BROS., 
Southwest City, Missouri. 














TAMWORTHS 


PARADOR hee 


TAMWORTHS *" “2 anS%2s%,cx"™* 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTB. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


eee 








Columbia, 








DRAPE 


BABY BEEF BOYS | 


Start off on the right 
foot by getting the kind 
of calf that will make 
the highest class beef 
at the earliest age, at 
the least cost per pound. 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
calves have topped calf 
club contests the past 
year at Fort Worth, 
Texas, in Wisconsin’s 
State contest and at 
5 every contest in Canada, 
North or South, Corn Belt or range, hot or cold, 

drouth or wet season, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS ARE THE BABY BEEF 

MAKERS SUPREME. 

Write for a Baby Beef Book for Club Boys. 

AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exchange Ave., Chicago. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 500." souns" bain 























4. D. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


ANGUS CATTLE 2,.°%,.02 <=," 


Strains. Bulls ready for 
service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
———, hanideome Aer ping | STALLION, r- 


years old, weight 1960 Be. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Joffersonton, Va. 
DURHAMS 


FOR SALE 


Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Eligible to reg- 
istration. Also a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old. 

Grade Tanks —— Lambs — 15- 16ths pure-bred, 


These are 
Single Comb Rhode “Tsland Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 


livered by parcel 
HORATIO, S$. 6. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, 
HEREFORDS 
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REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
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HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 38rd. Vic- 
tor Wairfax, by Roland 


Pairfax. 
TEN BULLS ready for 





service. TWENTY BEIFERS, open and bred. 
TY CALVES, both sexes. 
LAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 











WE ARE BREEDERS OF PERFECTION 


Hereford Cattle, Large Berkshire 
and Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


AND = PRICES ARE REASONABLE. 
RITE US YOUR WANTS. 


LAKE LATHAM FARM, 
4. E. LATHAM, Prop., MEBANE, N. C. 














When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
POL, ASSET e 
of all advertising it 





Saturday, June 15, 1918] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 

















GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AST week we advised you to cheose 

well yeur companions; and ch 
places to go is right aleng the same line. 

There are no better places for beys and 


One can’t forever hear right 
and stay mean and indifferent 


church and Sunday scheol you will find 
companions that you can almost always 
depend on. 

And the church and Sunday school 
should be places of friendliness. As a 
boy er girl you naturally want friends. 
Here is a good place to make these 
friends. 

Without a doubt you have heard it 
said, “There are just as mean people in 
the church and Sunday school as there 
are outside,” and it is true that there are 
some unworthy people in these organiza- 
tions as all others. But just because one 
dislikes another person who attends 
church is po reason for staying away 
from services. You don’t throw away a 
purse of money just because one or two 
pieces are counterfeit. ’ 

So the wise boy or girl will go to Sun- 
day school and get the companionship of 
the best boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood even if they do meet some people 
‘no better than those who never attend 
church.” 











What the Farm Clubs Did on Field 
Day 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
T HE boys’ and girls’ clubs took a big part 
in Union County Field Day. The clubs 
were under the direction of our farm demon- 
strator, and home demonstrators, Mr. A. B. 
Carwile and Miss Alsie Smith and Miss 
Mamie Oetzel. 

Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia led the 
army. The corn club boys formed the first 
company, carrying the flag, rakes, hoes and 
posters telling of their work. 

The second company was the bread club 
girls who sang the conservation song: 


(Tune: My Old Kentucky Home), 


The sun shines bright on my 
plat, 

‘Tis autumn, no one will gainsay. 

We have cut out sweets and eliminated fat, 

And our meals are only two a day, , 

The young folks dine on conservation pie, 

Bereft of coffee, cake and meat, 

And our bread is made of barley or rye, 

And nobody uses wheat, 


CHORUS 


conservation 


Wheat no more, my lady, 

O, wheat no more this year, 

For we'll sing one song for our conser- 
vation plan, 

Till we make the German Hun disappear. 

Oh, the Turk must bow, and the 
Kaiser'll have to bend, 

Wherever our Sammies may go, 

A few days more and the trouble all will 

end, 

And we'll have a jolly time, don’t you 
know. 


We pinch on grub and economize today. 

No matter, we'll stick to the fight, 

By and by peace will come, and prosperity 
to stay, 

Then my conservation plan, good-night. 


Next came the pig clubs, and the boys 


gave the pig club yell: 
Ooooorah!! 
Ooooorah!! 
Pig Club!! 
Rah!! 


Ooooorah!! 
Ooooorah!! 
Pig Club!! 
Rah!! Rah!! 
The O's were grunted and it was dandy 


Then came the garden girls who formed 
the following acrostic: 

G—Stands for girls who want to work. 
A—For all, and none must shirk. 

R—Stands for reason which we all know. 
D—Stands for duty against the foe. 

E—It’s not easy—we don't care, 

‘'N—Never fear, we'll do our share, 
G—Stands for garden, in which we grow. 
I—lIrish potatoes, beans, carrots and just so. 
R—Radishes, turnips, tomatoes and squash. 
I.—Let's rally and kill the old Kaiser, b’gosh. 
We'll always be loyal you see. 

With these girls 
girls in Hooveralls, 
vegetables, and posters and they all 
in the following chorus to the tune 
There.” 

Gather near, give a cheer, 

Do you hear, do you hear the summons clear 

That the girls are coming, 

The girls are coming with gardens growing 
every where. 

There's a call to our girls over here 

That the gardens they all are needed 

By the boys we love that are over-over there. 

The poultry club rushed on the stage crow- 
ing and cackling and then joined the others 
in singing. ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

After this everybody sang, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

MARTIN HULLENDER. 


were girls in overalls, 
girls with baskets of 
joined 
“Over 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 26 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid ‘wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
&écriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Our Rat Campaign 
N March our county agent had a rat cam- 
- Paign which lasted ail the month. Every 
pupil was asked to kill rats because they de- 
stroyed so much food and carry diseases. 


When we caught a rat we would cut its 
tail off and carry to school and our teacher 
kept a record of them. To the grade in 
each school killing most rats a holiday was 
given; to the school killing most a large 
United States flag. The pupil killing most 
rats in the county was given a Thrift Stamp. 

My teacher has the sixth and seventh 
grades. The sixth grade killed forty rats, 
winning the holiday. Another girl and I 
killed eleven, all that were killed by 
grade. 

The sixth grade got their holiday on Fri- 
day April 5, and that afternoon the teacher 
took the seventh grade to Cheetom Hills. 
There are petrified trees there and hills of 
PEARL JONES (Age 12). 


our 


dark red sand. 


Making a Playhouse With Vines 


HEN my father planted his garden I 

asked him to give me a plot of ground 
to make me a garden. I told mother that I 
was going to make a playhouse. This is how 
I did it: 

First, I planted butter beans in 
When they came up I found that they were 
the bush kind, so I made a smaller circle in- 
side the first one, and in this I planted run- 
ning butter beans and morning glories. When 
they began to run I set up a pole about five 
feet high in the center of the ring. Then I 
took strips the same length and putting one 
end against the poles, rested the other on 
the ground, near the vines. The vines have 
not covered it yet but will soon do so. In 
front of the circle I put flowers. 

LOUISE THOMAS (Age 9). 


Mississippi Girl Likes the Farm 


{ Uive on a farm and think farm life is 
the best for all. I am eleven years old 
and have two sisters and three brothers. My 
oldest brother is doing his bit by serving 
Uncle Sam. He is at a naval supply base in 
France and has been there seven months. 
My father has one mule and one horse, ten 
head of cattle, and eleven Hampshire hogs. 
Mother and my sisters have about one hun- 
dred White Leghorn biddies and mother has 
about 60 grown ones. I have joined the 
poultry club and have ten White Wyandotte 
chickens. IONA COVINGTON, 


Chimney Swift and Wood Thrush 


HE sooty little chimney swift is an ex- 

pert and seemingly tireless flyer as he cir- 
cles, dives and darts about an old chimney, 
constantly uttering its twittering notes. 

They originally nested in hollow trees, but 
now they prefer old or unused chimneys, in 
which they build tueir nest, a frail structure 
of sticks and twigs glued together with a 
sticky saliva from the bird’s mouth. 

The nest is also glued to the wall of the 
chimney with the saliva. 

They lay from two to 
white eggs. 

Their nest often breaks falls 
down the chimney with the eggs or young. 

Their food consists of small insects which 
they catch and devour while flying. 

Wood Thrush.—The Woodthrush 
identified by its reddish and 
head and white breast heavily spotted with 
black. 

It is slightly larger than the other thrushes, 
about nine inches long, and is one of oui 
sweetest singers. . 

They are found in pine woods, usually near 
some damp bottom, where they spend most 
of their time on or near the ground hunting 
for worms, bugs, etc. 

The woodthrush is a very quiet bird, save 
for an occasional liquid ‘“‘quirt’. until the 
late evening when it quits eating, mounts 
some low bush and sends forth its clear flute- 
like whistle covering many notes of the scale. 

Frequently two or three birds in different 
parts of the wood call back and forth. 

They seem to like to sing best in the late 
evening after a cool summer shower has 
passed, and their songs are then to me the 
most entrancing of all birds’. 

Their nest of grass, leaves and mud is 
placed en some limb or fork a few feet above 
the ground. J. C. JONES. 
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The entire state of South Carolina will be 
freed December 1 from quarantine against 
the cattle fever tick, it is believed by offi- 
ciala of the tick-eradication division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Tick-eradica- 
tion work is progressing favorably through- 
out all the other Southern states. The num- 
ber of dipping vats available on May 1 num- 
bered 22,879. 


(19) 723 


National 
War Savings 


June 28th 


That’s the day we sign up. 
That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam 





a circle. | 


‘just how hard we want to win this 
war. That’s the day our government 
‘has officially set for us to purchase 


War Savings Stamps. 


On June 28th every man, woman 
and child in the United States will be 
called upon to pledge his or her full 
quota of War Savings Stamps pur- 
chases for 1918. 


You will be expected to pledge the 
full amount that you can afford—no 
more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and village the War 
Savings Committees are preparing for this big patriotic 
rally of June 28th. Unless you have already bought 
War Savings Stamps to the $1,000 limit, get busy with 
paper and pencil and figure out the utmost you can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when you go 
the limit on War Savings Stamps. They are the best 
and safest investment in the world. They pay you 4% 
interest compounded quarterly. They can’t go below 
_par. You can get back every dollar you put into War 
|Savings Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their full value 
plus interest. 





Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of 
thousands of men to give their lives 
to their country. He is asking you 
only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 








United States Gov't 
Committee on 
} are yee , Public Information 








This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
The Progressive Farmer 























“Wanted—Farm Help!” 


That call is coming from every rural district in America right now! 


One of the biggest problems faced by American farmers today is that of 
obtaining capable and dependable farm help. 


This is no new need, but it has been tremendously intensified by the loss of service 
from tens of thousands of young countrymen who have-been summoned to the 
colors, while at the same time farmers have been called upon to increase crop production. 


One of the principal difficulties in obtaining 
steady and capable employes has been, and is, that most 
farmers sought unmarried workmen only, and offered no 
accommodations for men of family. 


Many of the best farm workers in this country 
today are married men, who will not “hire out” in per- 
manent positions unless they can have their families with 
them. These men for the most part would be contented 
and thoroughly dependable if they were given the oppor- 
tnnity to enjoy a home life of their own. 
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“‘The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine is the most plentiful—and, value con- 
sidered, the most inexpensive—lumber on the market to- 
day, in spite of the fact that the National Government has 
used it more than any other material for wartime build- 
ing. Consult your home dealer and he will help you plan 


Provide tenant houses for your workmen, Mr. 
Farm Owner, and you will have gone far toward solving 
the problem of attracting, and holding, really effici- 
cient farm help—to say nothing of relieving yourgfamily 
of the drudgery of cooking for and waiting on field 
hands. 


Modest, but comfortable and substantial farm 


tenant homes can be built for surprisingly little money, 
if the material you use is durable, workable, economical 


Ge 


the solution of the farm labor problem ,by providing 
Southern Pine tenant homes at modest cost. 


The sooner you act the sooner you will be able to take 
in the sign: “WANTED—FARM HELP!” 





The Sort of Want Ad That 
Gets the Best Help 


ANTED—Man and wife. Man must un- 

derstand farming. Separate house, garden 
and chicken lot. Wife must be able to cook 
for harvest hands. Permanent employment 
and a cozy, comfortable home. 














